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THE CHRISTMAS SERMONS OF BISHOP 
ANDREWES. 

The publication of Bishop Woodford’s lecture 
(in the second series of the St. James’s Lectures on 
the Companions of the Devout Life) on the Devo- 
tions of Andrewes—“ the great Doctor of the 
Anglican Church,” as he is termed by the bio- 
grapher of Casaubon—will not fail to carry the 
attention of the reader from prayers, which have 
met with the intelligent acceptance of Christians, 
to the most attractive sermons of the same pre- 
late. And none of the discourses in that “ vast 
storehouse of theology” will be fastened upon 
with more pleasure than the sermons upon the 
Nativity, preached upon Christmas Day, occupy- 
ing the early portion of the folio, some extracts 
from which are made in the lecture referred to. 
“Through seventeen years,” says the lecturer, “it 
was Andrewes who every Christmas Day ex- 
pounded to the Court of England the mystery of 
the Incarnation” (p. 49). The sermons reall 
extend over two years more ; for they begin wit 
the Christmas of 1605, when the preacher had 
a | just been consecrated Bishop of Chichester, 
and end with that of 1624, when he was Bishop of 
Winchester, the date of his death being Sept. 25, 
1626. No two discourses occur on the same day, 
Andrewes being the author of the shrewd remark, 


“When I preach twice, I prate once.” The 
Christmas discourses were all delivered at White- 
hall, “with the general approbation of the Court ” 
and before the Fing’s majesty. The latter, it is 
said, heard them to his great contentment, he 
being, as Andrewes’s editors assert, “the most able 
Prince that ever this Kingdom had, to judge of 
Church-worke.” The sermons enter with a deep 
feeling into the hope and the joy that the season 
suggests. 

he first sermon is on the text Heb. ii. 16, taken 
from the old version : “ For, He in no wise took 
the Angels : But, the Seed of Abraham, He tooke.” 
Much learning and no little ingenuity are dis- 
played in the changes that are rung upon the word 
“took.” There is no sermon for the Christmas of 
1608, the bishop being at that time pressed by the 
king to give all his endeavours to an answer to 
the treatise of Matthew Tortus, Bellarmine’s al- 
moner, who had attacked the sovereignty of kings. 
This answer appeared in 1609, under the title of 
Tortura Torti. The other year for which there is 
no sermon in the folio is 1617. The editors, 
Bishops Laud and Buckeridge, state that there 
came to their hands “a world of Sermon-notes,” 
but that they only printed what they found per- 
fect. The king was pleased with the Tortura; 
for, towards the close of the year in which it ap- 
peared, the writer was promoted to the see of Ely. 
It is said, moreover, that the fourth Christmas ser- 
mon, preached about a month afterwards, was 
greatly admired by the king, who sent for the MS., 
and declared that he would sleep with it under 
his pillow. This discourse was on the fulness of 
time (ypévov, temporis), Gal. iii. 4-5. It is taken 
from one of very many texts of which Andrewes 
has said, “There be Tezts, the right way to con- 
sider of them, is to take them in peeces” (p. 24). 
To aid him in this mincing of texts for his very 
numerous subdivisions he often introduces Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. It is evident that the discourse 
referred to was, in common with very many in this 
series, prepared with extreme care ; and it may be 
one of the sermons that the preacher is known to 
have revised thrice. “If,” says he,— 
“If, when the fulnesse of time commeth, God sent His 
Son; then, when God sent His Son, is the fulnesse of time 
come. And at this day, God sent His Son. This day 
therefore (so oft as by the revolution of the yeare it 
commeth about) is to us a yearly representation of the 
Sulnesse of time. So it is: and a speciall honour it is to 
the Feast, that so it is. And we our selves seeme so to 
esteeme of it. For we allow for every moneth a day, 
(look how many moneths, 80 many days,) to this feast, 
as if it were, and we so thought it to be, the full reca- 
pitulation of the whole year ” (p. 23). 
Further on he alludes to the Christmas sports 
(p. 31) :— 

“ Anda time of fulnesse it will be, I know, in a sense 

of fulnesse of bread, of fulnesse of bravery, of fulnesse of 
sport and pastime: and this it may be. And it hath 





been ever a joyful time in appearance, for it should be 
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ro. With the joy, (eaith say, a verse or two before, 
Puer natus est nobis, unto usa child is born) that men 
rejoyce with in harvest: Not to goe from our Text here, 
With the joy of men that are come out of ene have 
scaped the Law ; with the joy of men that have got the 
reversion of a goodly heritage. Only, that we forget not 
the principall ; that this outward joy eat not up, eva- 
cuate not our spiritual! joy, proper to the Feast.” 

The sixteenth sermon (1623) is a continuation of 
the foregoing, but deals with the fulness of season 
(xatpov, t.e. when the good time is), from Ephes. 
i, 10. 

The fifth sermon is on the angel’s announcement, 
Luke ii. 10-11, where there is reference to a cus- 
tom formerly in vogue for having, after the sermon, 
a second anthem :— 

“ For the Manner: the Angell delivereth it Evange- 
lizando, Church-wise, (and that was a sign this place 
should ever be the Exchange for this newes:) Church- 
wise (I say) for he doth it by a Sermon: here at this 
Verse; and then by Hymne or Antheme after, at the xiv. 
Verse. A Sermon: the Angell himself cals itso Hvan- 
gel zo vobis, 1 come to Evangelize, to preach you a Gos- 
pell: that first. And presently after he had done his 
Sermon, there is the Hymne, Gloria in Ercelsis, taken 
up by the Quiere of Heaven. An Angell makes the one : 
A multitude of Angels sing the other. The whole ser- 
vice of this day, the Sermon, the Antheme, by Angels, 
all” (p. 34). 

The same custom is referred to in the twelfth ser- 
mon, p. 117. 

Perhaps the most joyous of all these composi- 
tions is the sermon on John viii. 46, “ Your father 
Abraham rejoyced to see my day: and he saw it, 
and was glad.” He contrasts the two verbs, exult- 
avit and qgavisus est.— 

*« Here be two sorts: one Erultation, a motion of the 
bedy: The other Joy, a fruit of the Spirit: I am for 
both. I speak not against Arultavit ; let the body have 
his part. Reason would, the body and the flesh should 
be allowed their parts, since all the joy is for Corpus 
aptasti mihi, and that Verbum caro factum est, the Word 
is become flesh: that Christ hath gotten him a body 
But, let not Arultavit be all whole and sole. Then we 
joy but by halves: we loose half our joy; and the 
better halle: for, the joy of the spirit is the better part, 
when all is done....Time will come, that one lesson in 
this kind, learned this day, and laid up well, will do us 
more pleasnre, than all the sports we shall see, the whole 
twelve dayes after: That we come not behind Abraham 
halfe in halfe ’ (pp. 69-70). 

There seems good authority for Bishop Wood- 
ford’s statement that Andrewes was born in Thames 
Street, in the parish of All Hallows. But Fuller 
says that the street was Tower Street; while 
Isuacson, the bishop’s secretary, describes the 
parish as the parish of All Saints, Barking. 

J. E. B. 
THE MAYOR OF LONDON, AND CHRISTMAS IN 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

According to that interesting record—so ably 
edited in its original text, and so skilfully trans- 
lated in the English edition, by Mr. Henry T. 
Riley—the [iber Albus, the official duty of the 


| mayor and corporation on Christmas Day was, 
| first, to dine, and to go as soberly as possible to 
| church afterwards. The dinner, or dinners, being 
over, the mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, with their 
respective liveries, and the substantial men of the 
several mysteries, met in the church of St. Thomas 
of Acon. When all were duly assembled they 
left the church in procession, and wended to the 
cathedral church of St. Paul. The mayor walked 
up to the stall next to that occupied by the dean, 
on the right-hand side of the choir, and there 
seated himself. The sheriffs and aldermen fol- 
lowed, the latter occupying the stalls on either 
hand. Vespers and Compline followed, and the 
civic dignitaries remained, becomingly, till the 
service was concluded. But this reverence was 
not always observed. There were many days 
in the year on which the mayor and municipality 
were bound to attend the above service at St. 
Paul’s, but they were not always bound to remain 
till the service was concluded. On certain days 
they could, without offence, leave when they chose 
to do so ; but custom demanded that, on the Feast 
of the Nativity of our Lord, the Epiphany, and 
the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, they should 
set the example of decently seeing the service 
brought to a conclusion. On other festivals they 
could quit the church, if they thought fit, before 
Compline was finished, or even begun. In fact 
they could retire immediately after Vespers. On 
leaving they proceeded through the market of 
Chepe, with lighted torches if the evening was 
dark, back to the church of St. Thomas of Acon. 
The procession seems to have been for the most 
part equestrian. The notion that City dignitaries 
could not be good horsemen was not then enter- 
tained ; and, when it is remembered that aldermen 
used to ride with skill and courage at the Epping 
hunt, one cannot but wonder how the notion was 
ever entertained at all. However, when this 
Christmas party had got back to the church of St. 
Thomas, each man—being liberally minded, the 
season being one for benevolence, and the hour 
being that of after dinner—made a magnificent 
money offering of a penny each! Reckoning this 
sum by the utmost amount of stretching allowed 
by calculations of equivalent value of money at 
this day, the mayor and his generous company 
cannot be credited with contributing more to the 
poor than one shilling and sixpence each ; which 
done, every one returned to his home to make, 
more or less, a night of it. 

On some of these devotional visits of the muni- 
cipality to St. Paul’s, there were at least two pretty 
and pious ceremonies observed. On arriving at 
a spot in the middle of the nave of the cathedral, 
described as a spot “between the two small doors,” 
they stopped to do honour to a defunct man who 
had boldly said a word in assertion of the freedom 





of the London citizens, which word was addressed 
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to a monarch who by no means relished being 
over boldly spoken to, namely, William the Con- 

ueror. In short, the mayor and his colleagues 
prayed for the soul of Bishop William, who had 
the credit of having obtained, by persistent en- 
treaties, from the Conqueror great liberties for the 
City of London: the priest the while repeated 
the De Profundis. Even more interesting was 
the second ceremony, which took place in the 
churchyard. There rested the bodies of the parents 
of one of the most remarkable men, London born, 
Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
citizens honoured him by honouring his parents, 
and “ there they repeated the De Profundis, &c., 
in behalf of all the faithful of God departed, near 
the grave of his parents, before mentioned.” - 

D. 





A FABLE FOR CHRISTMAS. 
A LIPOGRAM WITHOUT THE LETTER I. 


When Hertha was born, Woden cut off a part 
of boundless space to bestow on her as a duchy or 
appanage. She was, however, expected to pay 
homage for the same whenever the father of the 
gods thought proper to summon her to Valhalla. 
The new-made realm was of course tenantless, but 
a large cortége of gods and goddesses attended the 
queen, and made earth a petty heaven. As years 
rolled on a numerous progeny of the earth-born 
arose, but the too near adjacency of Loke’s feoff 
somewhat polluted the earth’s atmosphere, so that 
the new race degenerated and fell off from the per- 
fect type of the parent stock. 

When Hertha went to pay homage for her feoff, 
the father of the world allowed her to prefer any 
request she chose, and the prayer was never refused. 
On one of these leet-days she told Woden that her 
subjects were now grown numerous, and she 
wanted to project some plan to employ them on 
useful works to prevent perpetual jars and breaches 
of the peace, the natural consequences of the want 
of employment. Woden told her to make them 
grow food for themselves, and no longer to suffer 
the earth te supply bread spontaneously, as hereto- 
fore. So the perpetual summer was changed, and 
two seasons were made to rule on earth: one when 
the seed was broadcast and one when the full corn 
was harvested. So men had to labour the earth 
for food, and by the “sweat of the face” to pro- 
cure themselves bread. 

On her next leet-day Al-fader asked Hertha 
how the plan succeeded. She greatly approved of 
the arrangement, but told the god that her sub- 
jects were now jaded and out-worn, that a season 
of repose was absolutely necessary, but that man 
must be compelled to rest or he would never rest, 
as he must be compelled to work or he would 
never work. So Woden commanded Balder to 
draw off the warm sun from the earth for two 





months or more every year, and to let the cold 
east-elves loose to touch both tree and flower and 
leave them leafless everywhere. Now fell the snow 
and covered the earth so deep that no plough was 
of use, no seed could be sown, no out-door labour 
could be usefully followed. So man was compelled 
to rest. What now was the natural consequence ? 
As no work could be done the season was con- 
secrated to joy and pleasure. The earth was 
suffered to sleep, the horse and the ox to eat and 
grow fat, and man and woman, both old and 
young, gave themselves freely to the sabbath of 
repose. They danced, they sang, they ate and 
were merry ; they feasted from house to house ; 
they shut out the cold by huge logs cut from the 
forest and blown to a blaze by the breath of 
Mulcyber. What cared they then for the snow 
and the frost, for the howl of the wolf or that of 
old Boreas? Let them howl! the laugh and the 
dance could go on as well, the logs could blaze as 
well and scatter stars of red-hot embers over the 
hearth. Ha, ha! the yule-logs are our sun now, 
as warm and joyous as Balder; the red embers 
are our elves, as cheerful and full of fun as the 
merry sunbeams themselves. Ha, ha! for the 
season of repose, a real boon to man. Draw the 
plough under the shed, unharness the ox and the 
horse, feast them, and let them rest. Hang up 
the shovel and the spade. Away, old Care! 
Labour and thought, away! Blessed be Woden 
for the boon! Welcome to Hertha, our sacred 
queen! We shall feast and grow strong for future 
labour. The bow may be too long bent; but 
harmless amusement and the pleasures of home 
only brace the nerves for future labour and new- 
born energy. 


The Scandinavians knew but three seasons in 
the year, and hence they had no word for Autumn. 
Spring, Summer, and Winter are common to the 
Scandinavian family of languages, but the word 
Autumn has been borrowed from the Latin. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 





CHRISTMAS AT THE COURT OF KING JAMES, 
1607, AND THE PRINCESS MARY STUART. 
In the Registry of Burials in Westminster 

Abbey, under date Dec. 16, 1607, is that of “ Marv, 

the daughter of King James, in King Henry VIT.’s 

Chapel.” On this entry, and on the date, Colonel 

Chester has the following important note, in his 

Westminster Abbey Registers :— 

“ There is an undoubted error in the date here given, 
and strangely perpetuated on this child's monument in 
the Abbey, which it is highly important to rectify. The 
inscriptioy on the monument states that she died on this 
day, age:i 2 vears, 5 months, and 8 days. If this were 
so, her birth must have taken place on or about the 8th 
of July, 1605. All the accounts, however, including con- 
temporaneous MSS., state that she was born at Green- 
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wich on the 8th or 9th of April in that year; and it 
seems impossible that a discrepancy of three months 
could have arisen concerning a royal birth. On the 
other hand, if the age as stated on the monument is 
correct, she should have died on or about the 16th or 
17th of September, 1607 ; and the sixteenth of September 
is the date gi:en by Camden, in his Annals, as that of 
her death, which is even more strictly in accordance 
with the monumental statement, as in a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library (Smith, 103, p. 39) the time of her 
birth is given as about 4 o’clock fn the morning, and she 
would then have lived 2 years and 5 months, and at 
least have entered upon the eighth day of the next 
month. Howes also, in his continuation of ‘Stow’s 
Chronicle,’ gives the 16th of September as the date of 
her death, and the 23rd of the same month as that 
of her burial ; this testimony may be safely accepted, 
bat there is also moral evidence equally as strong. On 
examining the histories, and especially the correspon- 
dence of that period, it will be found that during the 
Christmas holidays of 1607 the Court presented a scene 
of unusoal gaiety. Masques and theatricals, and 
gambling, were the order of the day, the King being very 
anxious to have a play on the Christmas night, and the 
Queen losing 300/. at cards on Twelfth Eve. Whatever 
may have been the vices of that Court and the morality 
of the period, it is simply impossible—if for no other 
reasons than those of etiquette, but it is to be hoped for 
far better ones—that these things could have taken place 
if the royal child had been dead and buried only nine 
days, or, as it would then have been more probable, was 
then lying a corpse in the palace. As the entry in the 
register and the inscription on the monument now stand, 
any future historian would be justified in pointing to the 
apparent facts as an evidence of the gross and outrageous 
immorality and even inhumanity of the royal parents, 
the Court by which they were upheld, and the nation by 
which they were tolerated ; and it is something extra- 
ordinary that the manifest error has not before been 
detected and exposed. There can be little doubt that 
the transcriber of the old registry misread December for 
September, and that the present inscription on the monu- 
ment was cut after the new register was in use, and the 
date taken therefrom.” 


The above extract will serve to show that Col. 
Chester’s book has value far beyond that of a re- 
gistry of baptisms, marriages, and burials. The 
notes are, in many instances, important additions 
to, or rectifications of, accepted history. E. D. 





ABOLITION OF CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE. 


In Peltier’s Paris pendant Année 1793, pub- 
lished in December of that year, he records the 
abolition of the old festivals of the Church, in- 
cluding Christmas, the observation of which was 
forbidden by the Puritans in England, and (it 
is said) is not kept, even now, by some Noncon- 
formist bodies. Tn France, moreover, the saints 
were removed from the dignity of being patrons of 
churches, and social and moral virtues were sub- 
stituted. Thus the church of St. Philippe was 
taken from him and devoted to Concord, from 
which the great square adjacent was subsequently, 
and continues to be, called. Corneille was buried 
in the church of St. Roch, therefore was the saint 
turned out and the building consecrated to Genius. 





Agriculture took the place of St. Eustache in the 
church named after the latter, near the Corn 
Market. As the National Palace of the Arts and 
Sciences was in the section where St. Germain’s 
Church stood, that edifice was newly consecrated 
to Gratitude. The neighbourhood of the Old 
Men’s Hospital gave opportunity for giving to Old 
Age the patronage of the church once held by St. 
Laurence. The church of St. Nicholas, resem- 
bling our old Stepney Church, and St. Pancras’ in 
old English comedy days—namely, a popular place 
for weddings, a very wife market—was solemnly 
dedicated to Hymen. St. Mary (near the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce) yielded to Commerce. In 
the Faubourg St. Antoine was the church of St. 
Margaret ; in honour, therefore, of the head-quar- 
tersof the Revolution, St. Margaret was dismissed, 
and Liberty and Equality promoted to her place. 
St. Gervais had to abdicate in favour of Youth, 
which much resorted to the vicinity, and would 
have done better by keeping away from it. For 
St. Thomas was substituted Peace. The charitable 
institutions near St. James’s Church afforded an 
occasion for devoting it to Beneficence. St. 
Médard, in the poorer workmen’s district, was 
sanctified by Labour (not so bad a remplacant). 
Why Filial Piety was elevated to be the protect- 
img patron of St. Stephen’s is not very clear. 
F inal, as it was remarked by a Frenchman of 
the period, that if there had been no God at all it 
would have been absolutely necessary for France 
to have invented one, the cathedral of Notre 
Dame was taken from Our Lady, and dedicated 
by way of compliment “To the Supreme Being,” 
the young lady who was enthroned as the Goddess 
of Reason being supposed to be supreme over all. 

A process similar to the above was carried on 
throughout France. In the season of Advent, 
1793, for example, the cathedral at Grenoble was 
converted into a Temple of Reason and Truth. 
Mr. Paton, in his interesting Life of Henry Beyle 
(De Stendahl), says that on this occasion Citizen 
Chepy, who had been sent from the Commune of 
Paris to revolutionize Dauphiné, preached in a 
Phrygian cap, and that this singular preacher died, 
under the Empire, a police officer, at Brest. - 

D. 





THE BEATIFICATION OF COLUMBUS. 

When the venerable pontiff, Pius IX., com- 
missioned M. Roselly de Lorgues to write a life of 
Columbus, this was understood as being a step 
towards raising the defunct great navigator and 
discoverer above the level of ordinary men. Other 
steps towards the same end were supposed to be 
taken in the same author’s The Cross in Both 
Hemi esand The Ambassador of God and Pope 
Pius IX. For the last two or three years the 
“case” of Columbus was reported as being suf- 
ficiently strong for being brought forward, his 
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merits as a servant of God, as well as a benefactor 
of mankind, having been thoroughly sifted, ex- 
amined, and established. This “ case,” however, 
remains where it was. This Christmas season is 
not likely, as was hoped, to see it advanced. 
Perhaps the discussion with its pre-arranged ter- 
mination has been deferred, because the Devil’s 
advocate has appeared, not in council, where his 
part is assigned to him, but in print, where he was 
not expected, and where he was least desired. A 
Genoese canon, by name Angelo Sanguinetti, has 
published his opinion that Columbus is hardly 
worthy of the stupendous honour which the in- 
fallible head of the Church proposed to confer on 
him, seeing that the great model of piety, faith, 
and humility, as the supporters of Columbus call 
him, was not altogether so blameless a personage 
as his eulogists declare. Canon Sanguinetti rests 
his case on the alleged fact that of the two sons of 
Columbus, Diego and Fernandez, born of two 
mothers, Fernandez was the son of a woman who 
was not Columbus’s wife. If this could be proved, 
it would be a legitimate obstruction in the progress 
of the “case” demanding the beatification of the 
orthodox admiral, “God’s ambassador” to the 
newly discovered hemisphere. 

Sanguinetti, however, has been answered by the 
Admiral’s advocate, M. Roselly de Lorgues, in a 
volume entitled Satan against Christopher Colum- 
bus; or, the Pretended Fall of the Servant of God. 
M. de Lorgues denies the immorality of his client 
involved in the illegitimacy of his son Fernandez, 
on the ground that had Don Fernandez been a 
natural son he would not have been “ received” 
with cordial welcome, as he was, by royal and 
noble personages, whose sense of morality and 
becomingness is said to have been in agreement 
with the sense of the times on that important 
social subject. It would have been more satisfac- 
tory, perhaps, if it could have been proved that 
Columbus was twice married. Whether or not, 
his son Don Fernandez was, doubtless, treated by 
crowned and coroneted heads on his own personal 
merits. History is clear against the assertion that 
illegitimacy on the part of a man who could render 
valuable service to the State barred his way to 
employment, to honour, and to reward. The ex- 
amples to the contrary are “ legion.” 

Sanguinetti has, nevertheless, put (to use a 
common illustration) “a spoke in the wheel.” 
But his adversaries maintain the blamelessness of 
Christoval Colon, and they ‘warn the public that 
the “case” is not put out of discussion, and that 
it has yet to be introduced and discussed by papal 
authority, and not to be decided this Christmas or 
the next by pestilent fellows like Canon Angelo 
Sanguinetti. Ep. 











FOLK-LORE. 


Crossing One’s Breato.—A curious custom 
is to be found among young boys in Pennsylvania, 
and possibly other parts of the Union, of solemnly 
making an assertion and “ crossing their breath,” 
as it is called, which consists in placing the hand 
on the mouth, breathing on it, and making the 
sign of the cross by drawing it from left to right 
across the heart. “If it is not so, I will cross my 
breath,” means, among boys, an oath, one might 
say, equivalent to “on my life.” These children, 
mostly descendants of the ancient Quakers, have 
not perhaps even seen the modern sign of the cross 
as used by the Roman Catholics of the present 
day, which differs from the above in touching the 
fingers to the forehead, and then lightly touching 
each shoulder, or drawing the hand across the 
breast. As these children are of families certainly 
not Roman Catholic for two hundred years or 
more, and never associated with Catholic influences, 
this may be the ancient form of making the sign 
of the cross, and is at the least of high antiquity. 

Wituiam Jonny Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


Tue Six-Eater.—This odd term, with the ex- 
planation (quoted in Brand’s Antiquities), recently 
turned up in a newspaper article advocating 
“funeral reform ”:— 


“ Our good friend the opulent cheesemonger, or our 
other good friend the wealthy drysalter, is interred with 
ceremonies befitting a baron. Says an authority on the 
subject :—‘ The mutes who stand at the door represent 
the two porters of the castle, with their staves in black ; 
the man who heads the procession, wearing a scarf, is 
the herald-at-arms ; the man who carries the plume of 
feathers on his head is an esquire, who bears the shield 
and casque with its plume (of feathers) ; the pall-bearers, 
with batons, represent the knight companions-at-arms ; 
and the men walking with wands the gentlemen ushers’; 
and so on throughout the rest of the performance. 
There are, however, distinct indications of revolt against 
this absurdity, and much beside that pertains to the 
burial of the dead. We have won the right of bei 
buried with or without Church sanction in consecra 
or unconsecrated ground, and with entire liberty as to 
the sort of service to be adopted on the occasion. Those 
who desire it can have the attendance of a priest at the 
grave, but he is no more indispensable than a sin-eater. 
* And what,’ the reader asks, ‘is a sin-eater?’ Well, he 
is not a person easy to find in these days, but followed 
an indispensable occupation in the past. He was gene- 
rally an old man, the Pariah of a village, who, before 
every funeral, went and stood at the door of the house, 
where was given him a sixpence, a loaf of bread, anda 
wooden bowl of beer or milk. And as the coffin passed 
out, he ate the bread and swallowed the draught, and in 
so doing took upon himeelf the sins of the departed, and 
went his way. We are well rid of the sin-eater, who 
throve in the last century ; but there still linger around 
us customs and usages hardly less preposterous.” 

G. E. Watson. 


St. George's Place, Dublin. 


Wrirencrart (5 §. ii. 83.)—D. D. A.’s story 
of Meg Lang, of Dumbarton, and her two pewter 
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lates, is matched by one of the tales in Cuthbert 
Bede's White Wife (London, Sampson Low, Son 
& Marston, 1865), a collection of Cantire legends. 
The latter story, however, is in some points more 
complete. Both on this account, and with a view 
to the possible elucidation of some parts of it, it 

’ p ° 

may deserve a place in “N. & Q.” I cite only 
the more important portion :— 

“It was about that time that the law was made that 
all witches should be burned. And they came and 
apprehended the Witch of Gartlosgan and the farmer’s 
wife and they found the marks upon both of them. And 
they took them, together with a third, to Witchburn, at 
Campbelton, where they put them into hogsheads that 
had been smeared with tar, and then set fire to them. 
The two Southend wives burned very briskly, but the 
third one had got herself two powder plates (sic), which 
she hid with her in the barrel, so that as soon as the 
fire had touched her she fled away with them, and was 
ecen no more in Cantire. 

‘* It was to Rome that she went ; for, some time after 
this, when a gentleman from Cantire was visiting Rome, 
he spied a little creature rocked in a cradle, who asked 
of him a bit of bread. And when he gave it te her she 
said in Gaelic, ‘ Arran (sic) blaran hiar is blaran siar 
eadar da phuileachar’ ; from which he understood that 
she was the old witch-wife who had flown away from 
Cantire.” 

The Gaelic is very corrupt ; and I shall be 
obliged to any reader of “N. & Q.” who will 
give us either the witch’s words in a correct form, 
or any other versions of the story. Arran is for 
aran, “bread”; hiar and siar =“ in the west” 
and “ westwards”; eadar da =“ between two” ; 
blaran and puilcachar I can make nothing of. 

Davip FirzGERa.p. 

Hammersmith. 


* Possession.”—Mr. Bovcnier’s communica- 
tion (5™ S. vi. 424) reminds me of a curious passage 
in a work which some anonymous friend sent me a 
few years ago, The Irrationalism of Infidelity, 
being a Reply to “ Phases of Faith,” London, 1853, 
pp. 384. The author seems to be a clergyman and 
a quondam friend of Mr. Francis William New- 
man, a very strange letter to whom is prefixed to 
the work. The writer, in speaking of “‘Demoniacal 
Possession,” says :— 

“TI have no doubt of the existence of positive power 
in witchcraft in England at this day. T do not doubt 
there is superstition and imposture ; but I defy Mr. N. 
or any infidel to account for facts perfectly well authen- 
ticated on any rational or philosophical principles. I 
despise the arrogant pretension to philosophy which 
neglects facts. The world’s history shows the existence 
of an unknown power acting on the minds and bodies of 
ee from which Christianity entirely delivers.” 
Thepublic avowal by an educated man of a 
belif in witchcraft is now so unusual that it may 
be worth “ making a note of.” Morn. 


Norte Dersysnaire Custom.—In the house of 
a “ statesman,” in the Peak of Derbyshire, it was 
the custom for many years (within my knowledge), 





and most likely had been for generations, to roast 
for dinner, on St. Thomas’s Day, an immense picce 
of beef. I think it was the whole ribs (chine or 
crop and flat ribs), with the bones taken out and 
rolled. On that day, at the church, a yearly do.e 
was distributed to the poor, the statesman above 
mentioned and another from a distance being the 
trustees. After the distribution, they and the 
family dined on the beef, with plum pudding, 
mince pies, &c. To supper in the evening some 
friends and neighbours were invited, and at this 
I often assisted. Whether it was the quality of 
the beef, or the cooking of such a large piece at 
once, or whether it was “the light jovial com- 
pany,” I cannot tell, but it seems to me I never 
get a taste of such excellent cold beef now-a-days, 
The beef was then eaten cold by the family daily 
till Christmas Eve, when the remainder, even 
then no small piece, was put in the meal are, 
covered with oatmeal, and taken out again to be 
eaten on Candlemas Day. ELLcee, 
Craven. 


Cuaristmas CusTOM FORMERLY OBSERVED AT 
THURGARTON Priory.— 


“The second day in Christmas it was the custom for 
all tenants of the convent to pay a certain number of 
cocks and hens, for which, it appears, they were regaled 
in the great hall with a sumptuous feast. Those who 
came not to the feast had a demand of a white loaf and 
a bucket or flagon of beer, as also one mess from the 
kitchen.” — See Antiquities, Historical, Architectural, 
Chorographical, and Itinerary, in Nottinghamshire and 
the Adjacent Counties, comprising ‘he Histories of South- 
well (the Ad Pontem) ead of Newart (the Sidnaster of 
the Romans), &c., by William Dickinson, Esq., Pt. i. 
vol. i. pp. 301-2 (Newark, 18/1). 

J. JEREMIAH. 

Urban Club, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. 


Basties’ Souts.—In Yorkshire, when folks see 
shooting stars, they say, “They are babies’ souls 
coming down from heaven.” 

Joun CHURCHILL SIKEs. 

Chigwell. 


SwepisH Fotx-Lore.— 

** One of the ancient customs connected with Swedish 
funerals is that a small looking-giass is placed in the 
coffin of an unmarried female, so that when the last 
trump sounds she may be able to adjust her tresses be- 
fore she stands at the bar of the great tribunal. The 
strangest superstitions on the subject of diseases are, 
that ropey is only curable while the patient’s mother is 
alive ; and that toothache is cured by rubbing the tooth 
with a nail, and then driving the nail into a growing 
tree. The result of this is that the toothache is trans- 
ferred to the tree so long as it continues growing; but 
if any one cuts down or injures the tree, he will have 
the toothache. No doubt the groans which sometimes 
proceed from trees, and of which Mr. Disraeli has given 
a catalogue in one of his novels, are caused by this in- 
herited pain. During still weather it is not felt, but 
high winds make it more poignant.”—Peasant Life in 


Sweden. 
Cu. Ex. Ma. 
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Sicmzan Forx-Lore.—There is in the 
October number of Lippincott’s Magazine a paper 
on the above subject, by Mr. T. F. Crane, based 
on the Biblioteca delle Tradizioni Siciliane, per 
cura di Giuseppe Pitre (Palermo, 1871-5, 7 vols.). 

J. Branper Marrsews. 





Noets.—The word noél (Old French nael, from 
natalis, scil. dies), besides meaning Christmas, is 
also used to denote those Christmas hymns and 
songs which constitute one of the chief features of 
French popular literature. The custom of singing 
noéls during Advent seems to be very old, for we 
have such a carol anterior to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is composed in the Langue d’Oc, but 
intermixed with Latin verses. M. Paul Meyer 
published it in his Anciennes Poésies Religieuses 
en Langue @Oc, Paris, 1860. It begins thus :— 

“ Mei amic et mei fiel, 
laisat estar lo gazel : 
aprendet u so noel 
de virgine Maria.” * 
The noéls are usually composed in some dialect, 
and of a charming simplicity. Although they are 
founded on religious subjects, they are frequently 
somewhat comical, and sometimes even satirical, 
as the following verse in the Burgundian dialect : 
‘Lor quan lai saizon qu’ai jaule 
Au monde Jésu-Chri vin 
L’ane et le beu !’échaufin 
De lo sofle dan l’étaule. 
Que d’ane et de beu je sai 
Dans ce royaume de Gaule 
Que d’ane et de beu je sai 
Qui n’an airein pa tan fai !"+ 
See Noeéls Bourguignons, par Gui Barozai (i.e. 
Bernard Lamonnoye, 1728). These carols are the 
most popular, and have nearly all been translated 
into other dialects. There exist, however, many 
collections besides, the principal of which are— 
Recueil de Noéls Provengaux, par Saboly, Avignon, 
1720 and 1820; id., par Peyrot, 1828; Grande 
Bible de Noéls Anciens et Nouveaux, Toul. 1823 ; 
Recueil de Noéls en Patois de Besangon, par 
Gauthier, 1804 ; Grande Bible de Noéls Poitevins 
Vieux et Nouveaux, Poitiers et Niort ; Recueils de 
Noéls Auvergnats, Dauphinois, Bressans, Limou- 
sins, &c. These little poems are not only inte- 
resting by their originality, but also from a 
philological point of view, as they show how little 
a patois changes, and how wrong it is to assert, in 
the face of their evidence, that the old dialects of 
Gaul were eradicated by Latin. 
G. A. Scurvmpr. 
Tettenhall College. 


* Mes amis et mes fidéles, laissez (etre) la causerie : 
apprenez ce noél de la vierge Marie. 

+t Lorsque, dans la saison ov il géle, Jésus-Christ 
vint au monde, l'‘Ane et le boeuf le chaufférent de leur 
souffle dans l’étable. Que d’anes et de beeufs je connais 
—s royaume de Gaule qui n’en auraient pas fait 
autant. 








A Monpay Curistmas.— 

** Christmas Day fal!s on a Monday this year. It fell 
on a Monday aleo in 1865, and on that occasion the fol- 
lowing was unearthed from, it was stated, the Harleian 
MS&S8., No. 2252, folio 153-4 :— 

‘If Christmas Day on Monday be, 

A great winter that year you ‘ll see, 

And full of winds both loud and shrill ; 

But in summer, truth to tell, 

High winds shall there be, and strong, 

Full of tempests lasting long ; 

While battles they shall multiply, 

And great plenty of beasts shall die. 

They that be born that day, I ween, 

They shall be strong each one and keen ; 

He shall be found that stealeth aught ; 

Tho’ thou be sick, thou diest not.’ 
The year 1866 was the year of the Austro-Prussian war, 
a year of disastrous gales, and a year of cattle plague. 
Again, in 1871, Christmas Day fell on a Monday. The 
twelvemonth following that day saw us with cattle 
plague in the North, and some great storms; but as to 
* battles "we must go back a few months in 1871 for the 
capitation of Paris and the conflict with the Commune. 
We have now a Monday Christmas for the third time 
within a dozen years.” — Times, 

J. C. §. 


Chigwell. 


Groom Porters : Otp Cartstuas Day.— 

“Thursday, Jan. 7, 1736.—Yesterday being Twelfth 
Day their Majesties, &c., went to the Royal Chappel 
St. James’s, attenaeua by the Kaiguts wompanions, &c., 
where nis Mayesy anu bis R.H the mnce made 
offerings at the altar, viz., of gold, frankinscence, and 
myrrh, according to annua! custom. 

“In the evening their Majesties, &c., played for the 

benefit of the Groom Porters as usual.”—Grub Street 
Journat. 
The Groom Porter was an officer of the house- 
hold, whose business it was to see the king’s 
lodgings furnished with tables, chairs, stools, and 
firing, to provide cards, dice, &c., and to decide 
disputes arising at any game. I remember having 
been told by an old lady well up in the Court 
gossip of George IIT.’s time, that these functionaries 
received no salary, but were so well compensated 
by these occasional benefits, that a handsome 
douceur was frequently paid for the appointment. 
On the above occasion, the Grub Street Journal, 
quotizg from the Courant, tells us that his Majesty 
lost about eight hundred guineas, and her Majesty 
five hundred, but the Prince and Lord Harrington 
won considerably. ENILORAC, 


“ Wiiirams” at A Curistmas Feast.— 


“As to the commonness of the name of William, 
Robert of Thorigny te ls us that when the younger King 
Henry kept the Chrstmas of 1171-2, at Bur, it was 
ordered that the one who did not bear this name should 
dine in a certain room, and that when all others had been 
turned out, a hundred and seventeen knights, sll named 
William, besides many other Williams, dined with the 
King in his hall."—See Canon Robertson’s Introdve- 
tion to Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, 
note, p. xxviii. 


The Rev. Canon says, “Of a'l baptismal names, 
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that of William appears to have been the most 
popular among the Normans.” Sawn Dewra. 


“Fromity” as a Cartstuas Disn.—In the in- 
teresting discussion which has taken place in 
“N. & Q.” on the verb to cree, frumity in its 
various spellings has often been mentioned, with 
several short hints how this noble peasant’s dish 
is made. None of the processes given is com- 
plete. To make framity properly requires some 
important operations, and presuming that the way 
in which this dish is made at Christmas time will 
be a note suitable for the season, I send the mode 
in which the old folk make it in Derbyshire farm- 
houses. A quantity of the very best wheat is 
washed free from dirt, and then soaked in water 
for two days. This causes the grain to swell some- 
what, and loosens the husk. The wheat is then 
taken out and well drained, put into a bag loosely, 
taken to the barn, and well threshed with the flail 
till the skin comes off. The next process is to 
wash it in several waters till the skins are removed. 
Then comes the most important act, that of creeing 
or stewing in a closed pipkin for twelve hours in 
the oven till the whole is in a jelly. It is then 
ready for making into frumity, which is done by 
boiling in milk, sweetening and flavouring to taste. 
Currants are generally boiled in the frwmity at 
Christmas. By this process the frumity is simply 
—good, Taos. Rarcuirre. 


“Sanpwicu.”—In Dr. Latham’s edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary Byron is cited as an authority for 
this word, which has no place in Todd or Richard- 
son. Julius Charles Hare says (Fragments of 
Two Essays in English Philology, London, Mac- 
millan, 1873, 8vo., vol. i. 1) :— 

* We eat sandwiches, and drink negus, without remem- 
bering that the Lord Sandwich, who was first lord of the 
admiralty in Lord Norths administration, and whose 
name was on that account given by Covke to the Sand- 
wich ilands, was also the first person who put a thin 
slice of meat between two thin slices of bread; or that 
Col. Negus in Queen Annes time first mixt wine and 
water into so pleasant a beverage.” 

In Gibbon’s “ Journal,” November 24, 1762 
(Miscell. Works, 1796, 4to., vol. i. 110, n.), I find 
an early use of the word :— 

“We returned to the Cocoa Tree. That respect- 
able body, of which | have the honour of being a member, 
affords every night a sight truly English. Twenty or 
thirty, perhaps, of the first men in the kingdom, in 
point of fashion and fortune, supping at little tables 
covered with a napkin, in the middle of a coffee-room, 
a a bit of cold meat, or a Sandwich, and drinking a 
glass of punch.” 

It will be observed that the word has a capital 
initial here. It would be curious to trace its his- 
tory on the Continent (Sander and Heyse merely 
explain it, giving no reference) and to find con- 
temporary authority for its origin. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





Fruit Baskets at Dessert.— 

“ At Kilwarlin (near Hillsborough) there is a cele- 
brated maker of baskets; everything in this line, from 
the strongest clothes basket to the most elegant services 
for desserts, is made there; his fruit baskets in light- 
ness and fancy are equa! to those imported from France."’ 
—From the Rev. John Dubourdieu’s Survey of the County 
of Down, &c., Dublin, 1802. 

From this it would appear that fruit was brought 
to table in baskets at the beginning of this century. 
Hence, no doubt, our modern cake “ basket,” which 
is now of silver or plated ware, and our bread 
“basket ” of japanned ware. 
W. H. Parrersoy. 


“Merry Mear.”—At the hearing of a case 
in the Divorce Court, during the present sittings, 
a witness proved attending the respondent in her 
confinement, and stated that after the child was 
born there was the usual “ merry meal,” in which 
the co-respondent took part. Mr. Bayford : “What 
is a ‘merry meal’?” Witness: “It is a celebra- 
tion after the birth of the child—an old North 
Staffordshire custom.” Mr. Bayford : “ How long 
does the ‘merry meal’ last?” Witness: “ About 
an hour or so.” This custom has not been noticed 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” 

Everard Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Gretna Marriaces.—Having been called upon 
to find a runaway marriage in the year 1763, I 
naturally went to Gretna, and I think, for the 
benefit of others, I ought to record what I learnt 
there respecting these marriages. If any of your 
readers can give any further information on this 
subject, more especially in respect to marriages 
previous to 1771, I for one shall be obliged. 

Upon arriving at Gretna, I was directed to one 
William Lang, at Springfield, about a mile from 
the station, and found him living in the last cot- 
tage but one in the village. I also found him willing 
to give me every information he could. His 
father’s name was Simon Lang, who died in 1872. 
His grandfather was called David Lang, and died 
in 1827. They had all “ married,” but any register 
in his possession only commenced from the year 
1771. He informed me that John Murray's 
register was comparatively modern. He was the 
priest at Sark Bar, Gretna Green, and died in 
1861. He advised me, in Springfield parlance. to 
“spear” one Thomas Johnson, who lives at At- 
terby, a mile and a half from Carlisle, whose wife 
was a daughter of the celebrated Robert Elliott, 
also of Gretna. There were formerly older registers 
of marriages at Gretna or Springfield, but the 
house got on fire and they were destroyed. 

My next move was to return to Carlisle and 
walk down the river side to Atterby, where I 
found Mrs. Johnson at home, and keeping a pro- 
vision shop. She produced a register of marriages, 
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but with the exception of some half dozen, and 
those a:most obliterated, they were all for the 
resent century. She informed me she had heard 
her mother say that some registers were burnt, but 
how, where, or when, she did not know. Her 
mother’s name was Elliott, whose husband suc- 
ceeded Joseph Paisley. With regard to John 
Murray’s register I found the following in the 
Carlisle Journal, Sept. 24, 1875:— 

“Gretna Green. Register of Marriages. The ori- 
ginal Register of Marriages, from 1843 to 1864, for sale 
by tender. Apply to Mesers. Wright & Brown, Sols., 


Carlisle.” 
J. 8. 8. 


Manchester. 


“ Firisn.”—I remember reading somewhere a 
very amusing account of a trial in which one of 
the witnesses, after puzzling the judge by describ- 
ing a certain person as “ Fifish,” almost drove him 
to distraction by trying to explain what he meant 
by a reference to “the East Neuk.” To most 

ple, doubtless, this expression is unintelligible, 
bat a solution is given in an article which appeared 
some years ago in Macmillin’s Magazine. Dr. 
Masson says, speaking of Fife:— 

“The natives, though of the same general large- 

headed, big-shouldered breed as all the rest of that east 
coast region, have, it is maintained, some characteristics 
of their own. Whatever movement agitating Scotland 
has a touch of frenzy or queerness in it is pretty sare 
to have had its origin in Fife ; for there all the natives, 
without excepti: n, have some bee or other buzzing be- 
tween their big heads and their bonnets, and giving a 
dreamy look to their eyes—so that, in the rest of Scot- 
land, if you want to express your notion that some fellow 
of great strength otherwise is a little insane or eccentric, 
you simply touch your temple with your forefinger and 
say, ‘A wee Fifish, ye ken.’” 
And, in a subsequent article, the same writer 
alludes to the fact that the late celebrated Dr. 
Chalmers, a native of Anstruther in Fife, was 
called at college “ mad Tam Chalmers,” from “ his 
heavy, bizarre look, and the extravagant bursts of 
his humour and animal spirits.” A. B. T. 


Percy Cross, Watuam Greey, MIDDLESEX. 
—This neighbourhood offers a curious illustration 
of the way in which the names of places frequently 
get corrupted. It is applied to a small district, 
branching off from a junction of three roads on the 
line of road from London to Fulham. In several 
old books it is called “ Purser’s Cross,” and hence 
the conjecture was thrown out that the place might 
have been designated from some one of the name 
of Purser, whe had been buried at these cross roads, 
a well-known practice ix the olden time. But the 
probability is tbat the original name was “ Parson’s 
Cross,” and that a cross, «s gaidepost here, indicated 
the road to the adjacent Parson’s Green, lying tc 
the southward, beside which was once the par- 





sonage house. The Green is memorable as orce 
the residence of the novelist Richardson, and cf) 


other persons of some little importance in _— 
history. J. R. 8. C. 


“DraLtocues or Devirs” on THE KirK.— 
The Rev. John Macgowan, who wrote the work 
entitled Infernal Conferences; or, Dialogues of 
Devils, about 1781, is far ahead of Lord Beacons- 
field’s idea, as given in Jthair, regarding the 
very distressing tendency of Scottish cleric sec- 
tarianism to dissension, as the following extract 
will show :—- 

“The parsons of the Kirk quarrelled among them- 
selves, and divided into two parties, one of which forsook 
their mother Kirk, and very solemnly delivered up the 
other party to the devil. On the other hand, the 
reverend gentlemen who abode in the Kirk in the like 
spirit of devotion delivered up the schismatics—parson 
and people—to Beelzebub, railing, scolding, calling ill 
names, and tossing anathemas from one party to the 
other. So that, while they go on bandying curses, the 
people are persuaded that religion is a farce.” 

Macgowan, who was minister of the Gospel, 
Devonshire Square, London, I suppose refers as 
above to the hair-splitting tendency of the Pres- 
byterian faction fights of last century. The pas- 
ssge in Lothair referring to the present time has a 
curious resemblance to it. To what denominatior 
of Christians did Macgowan belong? I cannot 
find any biographical notice of him. 

James KERR. 

Edinburgh. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE Bisie.—I found the 
following in an American paper :— 

‘‘Shakspeare frequently reminds us of the Bible, and 
when a passage comes to mind, the origin of which is 
uncertain, a common impression is that it must belong 
either to the Bible or the great poet. No other author 
excites this feeling in an equal degree. There are some 
curious parallel passages which show that the ‘ Bard of 
Avon’ was familiar with the Scriptures, and drew from 
them many of his ideas :— 

“ Othello.—Rude am I in my speech. 

“ Bible.—Though I be rude in speech.—2 Cor. xi. 6. 

‘* Macbeth.—Show his eyes and grieve his heart. 

‘* Bible. —Consume thine eyes and grieve thy heart.— 
1 Sam. ii. 33. ‘ 

“« Macbeth.—Life’s but a walking shadow. 

“ Bible.-—Man walketh in a vain show.—Ps. xxxix. 6. 

“ Macheth.—We will die with harness on our back. 

“ Bible.—Nicanor lay dead in his harness.—2 Mac, 
xv. 28. 

“ Macbeth.—Woa to the land that’s governed by a 


child. 

“« Bible — Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a 
child.— Eee). x. 13. 

“ Many similar parallel passages are to be found, and 
for an admirable paraphrase of Luke xxi. 25, 26, see 
Troilus and Cressida, i. 3.” 

G. E, Watson. 

St. George’s Place, Dublin. 


Kixe Grorce III. anp tar Prayer Bonk.-~ 
In a work entitled Books and Authors 1 find the 
followirg :emarks of King George IIL. on the 
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repetitions in the Prayer Book and the length of 
the church service :— : 

“When I told the king, said Dr. Beattie, that the 
Scotch clergy sometimes prayed a quarter or even half 
an hour at a time, he asked whether it did not lead them 
into repetitions. I said it often did. ‘That,’ said the 
king, ‘i do not like in prayers, and, excellent as our 
Liturgy is, I think it somewhat faulty in that respect.’ 
*Your } tajesty knows,’ said I, ‘that three services are 
now joined in one in the ordinary church service.’ 
‘ True,’ replied his Majesty, ‘and that circumstance also 
makes the service too long.’” 

The “repetitions” and “long services” survived 

the strictures of the king, as they had the scandal 

of the “ rousing-staff” and the common sense of 

“ Convocation.” G. E. W. 
St. George's Place, Dublin. 


Errrara.—In the Lady Chapel of the spacious 
parish church of Cirencester is a large, handsome, 
flat marble monumental stone, with a well carved 
coat of arms, with the following elegant and in- 
teresting inscription well cut :— 

“M.S. 

Rogeri Burgoyne M.D. Qui post 
Prudentem piam Prosperain 
Fucultatis Medicw 
(Annos circiter Viginti) 
Administrationem 
Tandem 
Debilitato corpore 
Subita sed non improvisa morte 
Occubuit 
Decembris 21™° 
1674 
AXtatis suze 46.” 

T am told that the family of Burgoyne held pro- 
perty in the parish of Nympsfield in this county. 
If there are any survivors, they may feel some in- 
terest in the memory of an ancestor who practised 
in this town as a physician in the time of Crom- 
well and Charles II. The death is in the parish 
register. Tomas WARNER. 

Cirencester. 


Goop Op Times.—William de Sutton, “a 
thefe, feigning to be mute, would not speak at y* 
Barr ; was remitted to prison (qy. Chester) to 
famish to death.”—Harl. MS. 2072.75, olim 122. 

Eyouisn Hor. 

Provers.— 

“‘Tnsomuch that all the committee were glad to make 
trial of the old proverb, one pair of legs is worth two pair 
of hands, so posted to London.”—Matthew Carter, Re- 
lation of Expedition of Kent, Essex, and Colchester, 
Colchester, 8vo., n.d., p. 33. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


“Boy Arcupgacoy,”—In Forsyth’s Antiquary’s 
Portfolio, vol. i. p. 85, I find :— 

“In 1443 Dr. Thomas Gascoigne was Chancellor of 
Oxford. He seems to have felt the profligacy with 
which ecclesiastical affairs were conducted. fur he thus 
expresves hinself:—‘I knew a certain illiterate idiot, 
son of a mad knight, who for being the companion—or 
rather the fool—of a son of a great family of the royal 





blood, was made Archdeacon of Oxford before he was 
eighteen years of age, and got soon after two rich ree- 
tories and twelve prebends,’” 

G. E. W. 


St. George’s Place, Dublin. 


Tue Curry Sroot.—In a church in the Black 
Isle district, Ross-shire, on a recent Sunday, a 
woman who had been guilty of transgressing the 
Seventh Commandment was condemned to the 
cutty stool, and sat during the whole service with 
a black shawl thrown over her head. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


“Rappie,” a dull red clay, with which house- 
wives in Derbyshire raddled their brick floors on 
cleaning days; and house servants were very 
familiar in former days with the article, which was 
retailed at shops in large or small quantities. An 
amusing circumstance arising out of this familiarity 
took place at a gentleman’s house in Derby, the 
relation of which may be of some value dialec- 
tically. A visitor from London arrived, and, to 
the blunt lass who answered the door he said (talk- 
ing, as the girl afterwards said, in a “chewed” 
fashion), “ Announce my arrival to the ladies.” 
The girl took him to the door of the room in which 
the ladies were assembled, and introduced “A 
gentleman wi’ a’ ounce of raddle for the ladies” ! 

Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


PaRALLeL Passaces.—Campbell, in his Plea- 
sures of Hope, has the following beautiful and 
wet kavlirn Tine — 

“ Like angel visits, few and far between.” 

And, in a review of the poem when it first ap- 
peared, this fine line is said to have been praised 
for its originality, but you have shown (“N. & Q.,” 
4% §. xi. 395) that the thought was not original, 
at least, not his, and that to the Rev. John Norris 
its paternity really belongs, although Blair is 
supposed to have claimed the child as his own off- 
spring. As you quote the resemblance of the two 
divines, or the latter to the former, I need not give 
it here ; but I think I have discovered a still nearer 
resemblance to Campbell’s putative child, and in 
another poem by Norris. In Jo the Memory of 
my Dear Neece, M. C., he thus writes :— 

** No wonder such a noble mind 

Her way again to heaven so soon could find ; 

Angels, as ‘tis but seldom they appear, 

So neither do they make long stay, 

They do but visit and away ; 

’Tis pain for them t’ endure our too gross sphere.” 
That the “Platonic philosopher” was “a writer 
of great originality of thought, and of a highly 
poetical spirit,” has been said of him, and by 
D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, and it 
seems to be as certain that Campbell either 
borrowed from him or from Blair, as the resem- 
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blance of thought and of expression can scarcely 
be classed as a mere literary coincidence. 
Frepk. Rove. 
[Campbell's line more closely resembles Blair's 
“ Visits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between.”] 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


J. G. Beti’s Tracts on Torocrapny, &c.— 
About twenty-five years ago Mr. John Gray Bell, 
of Bedford Street, Covent Garden, afterwards of 
Manchester, commenced a very interesting and 
valuable Series of Tracts on British Topography, 
History, Dialects, &c., some of which were printed 
from original MSS., others reprinted from scarce 
tracts. Only a very limited number of copies 
were issued, and a complete set is probably now 
very rarely to be met with, as they were sold 
separately and numbered on the outside cover 
only. Iam anxious to assign to each tract its 
proper number, and appeal to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” to assist in completing the following 
very imperfect list :— 


1. The Howdy and the Upgetting. Two tales by the 
late Thomas Bewick. From orig. MS. 

2. Great Newes from Newcastle, &c., 1640. 

3. The Queen’s Majestie’s Entertainement in Suffolke 
and Norffolke, devised by Thomas Churchyarde, Gent. 
1579. 

4. Commission specially directed to the Earle of Hun- 
tindon her Ma’ Lieutenant in the North Parts and 
others for the Caire and Defens of the Borders of Eng- 
land for and against Scotland. From orig. MS., 1592. 

5. The Taking of Gateshead Hill, &c., 1644. 

6. Glossary of Provincial Words used in the County of 
Essex. 

7. Glossary of Provincial Words and Proverbs used in 
Gloucestershire. 

11. A Briefe Description of the Triumphant Show 
made by the Right Hon. Aulgernon Percie, Earle of 
Northumberland, 1635. 

14. Topographical Notes on Bath, Wells, Glastonbury, 
and Taunton. By Jeremiah Milles, Dean of Exeter. 
From orig. MS. 

15. Glossary of Provincial Words used in Berkshire. 
[By Mr. Job Lousley.] 

17. Pedigree of the Family of Scott, of Stokoe. Com- 
piled by William Scott, M.D., 1783. 

20. The True Use of Arms. By William Wyrley, 1592. 

Mr. Bell’s death was noticed in the Bookseller 
of February 28, 1866, as follows :— 

“ Feb. 16, 1866.—At Manchester, Mr. John Gray Bell, 
a well-known intelligent antiquarian bookseller. Mr. 

ll was a native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and both an 
intense admirer of Bewick the engraver, a fellow towns- 
man, and an industrious collector of his works.” 

W. H. Auuyvrr. 

Oxford. 





Henry Crarke’s “ Essay on THE USEFULNESS 
or Martuematicat Learninc.”—The writer is 
anxious to know where a copy of this work can be 
found. It was advertised as on sale in 1800 and 
1805, but was probably printed several years 
earlier, for an announcement of its preparation was 
made in 1777. The Essay has already been vainly 
inquired for in 1" S, vii. 15, by the late Mr. T. T. 
Wi krnson, of Burnley, who has recorded, in his 
Autobiography, that he (Mr. W.) became a con- 
tributor to your periodical at the request of Pror. 
Davies and Mr. Taoms. Mr. WILKINSON never 
obtained the wished-for Essay. Two years after 
the appearance of his query he remarked that it 
was open to doubt whether it was ever issued to 
the public (Mechanic’s Magazine, vol. lxi. p. 571). 
The Essay dealt with the growth of mathematics ; 
and to it was appended a “Treatise on Magic 
Squares,” from the French of M. Frenicle The 
author of the Essay was a well-known mathe- 
matician of the time, as to whom some notices 
have lately appeared in “ N. & Q.” 

Joun E. Barrer. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


Mrs. Curistian Davies, née Cavenavcn.—I 
have before me the two following books :— 

1. “The Life and Adventures of Mrs. Christian 
Davies. London: Printed for and sold by R. Montagu, 
at the Book Ware-House, in Great Wylde Street, 1740.” 
This is a reprint, issued in 1840 by D, A, 
Talboys, of Oxford, in one volume with the 
Memoirs of Captain George Carleton, a well-kaowa 
work of Defoe’s. The life of Christian Davies is 
written throughout in the first person, and has a 
brief preface, stating that it was “taken from hee 
own mouth.” It extends to 179 pages, 12mo. 

2. * The British Heroine; or, an Abridgmont of the 
Life and Adventures of Mrs. Christian Davies. By J. 
Wilson, formerly a Surgeon in the Army. London: 
Printed for T. Cooper at the Globe, in Paternoster Kow, 
and Sold by the Booksellers in Town ard Country, 
MDOCXLII.” 

This is an original edition. It begins with a 
“ character ” of the heroine, which modestly asserts 
that she “‘ was perhaps the most remarkable Person 
that this or any other Nation ever produc’d.” The 
character is signed by “J. Peter Obrian” (sic). Then 
comes an unsigned —— expressing the author’s 
strict regard to truth, and stating that, “in order 
to make the History yet more compleat, and to 
remove any Objection that might be made to the 
Truth of it, 1 have carefully compar'd it with an 
Account that was taken from her own Mouth at 
several times while she was at Chelsea, then cor- 
rected by some Memoirs she left behind her, and 
publish’d soon after her Death” ; which, as both 
books say, happened at Chelsea Hospital in 1739. 
The life follows, written throughout in the third 
person, and extending (with the preface) to 179 
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es, 12mo., precisely the length of the reprint 
issued by Talboys. 

This life “by J. Wilson” is substantially the 
same as the anonymous autobiography of 1740 ; 
from which it differs as an abridgment differs 
from the complete work, and as the writing of an 
ordinary person of Defoe’s time may be thought 
to differ from that of a genius like Defoe himself, 
who knows how to throw in apt touches of cha- 
racter or interest at the proper moment. 

Sometimes the wording of the two lives is 
almost identical, as in the following paragraph, 
which I give in parallel columns :— 

Life 2. 


Life 1. 
“After the battle, in “After the battle of 


which the French general 
St. Ruth was killed, the 
English laid siege to Lime- 
rick. Captain Bodeaux, 
who, after the battle of the 
Boyne, fled with my father 
to our house, was here in 
garrison, and commanded 
that body of troops which 
defended the bridge, in 
which post he behaved with 
s0 much gallantry, that he 
was admired, and his death 
lamented, by even his 
enemies, who, to their great 


Aghrim the English \aid 
Siege to Limerick. Captain 
Bodeauz, who fled with Mr. 
Cavenaugh from the Battle 
of the Boyne, behav'd with 
singular Gallantry, inso- 
much that he was admir’d 
and his Death lamented 
even by his Enemies, who, 
upon stripping the brave 
Officer, found, to their 
great Surprize, that it was 
a Woman who had given 
such Proofs of an invincible 


Courage.” 





surprise, found, on stripping 
this brave officer, that it 
was a woman had given 
such proofs of an invincible 
courage. 

I believe that the Life of 1740 is not mentioned 
by Mr. Wm. Lee among Defoe’s works. I wish, 
however, to ask— 

(1.) Was not this Life of 1740, this professed 
autobiography of Christian Davies, written by 
Defoe? 

(2.) If it was, is J. Wilson’s Life of 1742 simply 
an abridgment of Defoe’s Life? or what is the 
relation between the two works ? 

(3.) What truth, if any, is there in the story of 
Christian Davies ? 

This last question I asked several years ago in 
“N. & Q.,” but received no answer. 

A. J. M. 


Brsiiocrapny.—Information is requested re- 
urding the full title, &c., of a book called Hartley 
House, being letters descriptive of life in India 
about 1789, supposed to be written by a Miss 
Sophia Goldborne. Also about a similar work, 
written by a Mrs. Fay in 1779. In 1856 and 
1857 a number of books and pamphlets were pub- 
lished in London relating to the annexation of 
Oudh. Could any of your readers supply the 
titles of any of them ? A. C. 

Lucknow, India. 


Barony or Camors.—Is any pedigree or 
family history of the early representatives of this 





name and title, fuller than that given in Dugdale’s 
Baronage, to be found in print? The minutes 
of evidence before the Committee of Privilege, 
“ordered to be printed ” in 1838, go only to show the 
descent of Margaret and Alianore, sisters and co- 
heirs to Hugh, Lord Camoys, grandson (by Richard, 
who o. v. p.) of Thomas, Lord Camoys, who died 
in 1419. Whose daughter, if not of the last- 
named baron, was Alice Camoys, married to Sir 
Leonard Hastings, who died in 1455? H. W 
New Univ. Club. 
[See Dallaway’s Sussex, i. 217.] 


Dr. Jonny Bramaatt, Bishop of Derry (1658), 

in a treatise upon Archbishop Parker’s ordination, 
refers to 
“ Bishop Coverdale’s syde woollen gowne, which he used 
at the Consecration—toya lanea talari utebatur. That was 
uncanonicall indeed, and needed a dispensation for him 
that used it, not for him who was consecrated;...... the 
three other Co’secraters where (sic) formally and regu- 
larly habited.” 
Miles Coverdale is stated to have been “ some- 
times Bishop of Exceter” (sic). What in all 
probability was this “ woollen gowne,” and what 
was the “habit” of bishops in the second of 
Elizabeth ? J. H. 


“Lanpaway”: “Worarry.”—These words occur 
in the constitutions and orders used in the town of 
Lancaster, examined and ratified 36 Edw. IIL, 
1362. As quoted by Rev. R. Simpson (Hist. of 
Lancaster, 1852, pp. 276, 285) the p seal read :-— 

“17. That the bailiffs keep their banquets at Shrove- 
tide and Easter, and the builiffs’ feasts to be landaway, 
and the town be charged with such matters at the 
audit.” 

“109. None shall carry or worarry any wain laden or 
unladen, trees or other carriage, over Lancaster bridge, 
above the draught or carriage of a horse, 6s. 8d.” 

The spelling throughout is much modernized ; 
it is therefore possible these words are copyists’ 
errors. Can any of your readers give the correct 
readings, or any confirmation of the words as they 
stand ? H. T. Crorroy. 


FuLiers.—Do any companies of this craft still 
exist? Ifso, do any of them possess any ancient 
seal of the guild? Also, if any of the old leaden 
seals or marks of the searchers of cloth yet remain 
in their possession, where may they be seen? 


Wairs.—In Richard Izacke’s Memorials of the 
City of Exeter, it is stated, under the date 1408, 
“The musical weights (sic) were first received and 
entertained in this city.” Subsequently it would 
seem that they were not only entertained, but 
retained, though we see no more of them till the 
year of the Restoration, 1660, when it is recorded 
that “the musical waits (hereof) after many years’ 
sequestration were restored to their places and 
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pensions.” Is there any earlier mention of the 
waits ? EniLorac. 


Tue Boox or Common Prayer.—Itis frequently 
stated in conversation, and I believe in some his- 
tories, that during the Puritan rule—that is, speak- 
ing roughly, from 1645 to 1660—the use of the 
Book of Common Prayer was not only prohibited 
in churches, but that it was made penal to use it in 
private houses. I have searched for evidence for 
this latter statement, and have failed to find any. 
If proof exists, will some one communicate to me 
through “ N. & Q.” where it may be seen ? 

ANon. 


Otp CoLttect ror Curistmas Day. —In 
Bright’s Ancient Collects and other Prayers, Ox- 
ford, Parker, 1857, p. 14, the following Collect is 
given with the explanation that, in the Liturgy of 
1549, it was for the first Communion on Christmas 
Day, with only a few slight alterations :— 

“O God, (Who makest us glad with the yearly ex- 
pain of our redemption,) grant that as we have joy- 
ully received Thine Only-begotten Son as our Redeemer, 

we may also see Him without fear when he cometh as 
our Judge ; even our Lord, Who with Thee,” &c. 
What is the exact form of words in the Liturgy 
named? And which is nearest the original prayer 
which is said to be in the Sacramentary of Gela- 
sius ? 


AsTHEM IN THE Mozaranic Missat.—Under 
the second division of the title “Communio,” in 
The Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (p. 412), 
we read that this title is applied in the Mozarabic 
Missal to a post-Communion anthem, of which 
there are two forms, the one used in Lent, the 
other for the rest of the year. The latter only is 
given in the article. What was the former? 

Jouyn Woopwarp, 

Montrose. 


Drayron’s “ Potyrotsion.”—In this finely de- 
seriptive poem, in the thirteenth book, treating 
of Warwickshire, in which the bard chants the 
praises of that his native county, is the following 
passage :— 

“* To Philomel the next the linnet we prefer; 
And by that warbling the bird wondlark place we then, 
e red-sparrow, the nope, the redbreast, and the wren : 
The yellow-pate, which though she hurt the blooming 


tree, 
Yet scarce hath any bird a finer pipe than she. 
And, of these chanting fowls, the goldfinch not behind, 
That hath so many sorts descending from her kind ; 
The tydy for her notes as delicate as they ; 
The laughing Aecco, then the counterfeiting jay.” 
What are the birds called at the present day 
whose names I have italicized ? 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Divisions or AN Oraxnce.—There seems 
to be a want of a familiar household word for the 


divisions or segments into which an orange is 
naturally divided ; both the words I have just 
used are quite too unhandy for the use of children, 
and I fancy that in many houses words have been 
coined by the young folks for these divisions. In 
one house I know they are called “slides,” in 
another “ pegs,” and in another “quarters”; none 
of them good words. In Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary I find, under the word “ Lith,” “a 
division in any fruit, as ‘ the lith of an oranger,’ 
‘ of an ingan,’ &c.” In Ulster dialect I have never 
heard of the lith of an orange, but the layers of an 
onion are called liths, and the layers of a slaty 
rock are also so called. There is some authority, 
therefore, for “lith of an orange,” and the word 
really supplies a want. 

What do people call these liths in other places, 
and what name or names have they in countries 
where the orange is more at home than it is with 
us? In Mrs. Beeton’s cookery book they are 
spoken of as “ slices” and “ pieces.” 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


Perer (or Patrick) Howat.—Can any one 
kindly give me any information about the family, 
maternal relations, &c., of Mr. Peter (or Patrick) 
Howat, who was one of the chaplains of James VL, 
and ultimately a Scotch bishop? In 1610, he 
owned the lands of Brigholme, Northfield, and 
Gallowbank, near Annan, for about a year, when 
he disposed of them to John Galloway, brother to 
another royal chaplain, Mr. Patrick ats 


Joun Bernarp, tHe Actor.—In 1830, the 
late Bayle Bernard published, through Colburn 
& Bentley, two volumes of the Retrospections of 
the Stage, by his father, John Bernard, the former 
secretary of the Beefsteak Club. These two 
volumes brought Bernard’s life down to 1797, 
when he arrived in America. In 1850, Mr. Bayle 
Bernard published six chapters more in Tallis’s 
Dramatic Magazine. I have only one volume of 
this magazine. Were there any more? If so, did 
they contain any more of Bernard’s reminiscences ? 
Where is the rest of the MS.? Who has pos- 
session of the papers and MSS. of the late Bayle 
Bernard ? J. Branper MarrHews. 

Lotes Club, N.Y. 


Rocrer Attwoop.—I am anxious to know the 
birthplace, marriage, or any particulars respecting 
a Roger Attwood, born about 1701, I fancy in 
Somersetshire, but I know not what —_— 


Porss, rx Saytanper.—Can any reader indi- 
cate a full and accurate account of the place 
referred to in the following extract ?— 

“ There is a little town in the province of Santander— 





Potés by name—which until eighteen years ago was 
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quite shut off from all the rest of the world. Its inhabi- 
tants, from ever-recurring intermarriages, had become 

uite a race of dwarfs. On market days might be seen 
the priests—their concubines riding en p:llion—with 
long black coats and high black hats, riding in to pur- 
chase the simple provision for the week’s consumption— 
men of little intellizence and no learning, sprung from 
the lowest ranks.”— April 15, 1876, Times correspondent. 
The controversy as to the effects of consan- 
guineous marriages on racial physique would give 
special interest to a statistical account of this place. 

Wi.uiam E. A, Axon. 


Tue First Book rrRinTED tn Pavestine.—It is 
observed in the Guardian of Dec. 6 (p. 1579) that 
MM. Rothschild and Montefiore, who have built 
several institutions on Mount Sion, have also 
established a printing office, from which has been 
issued a work on the Holy Land, which “ is said 
to be the first book which has ever been printed 
in Palestine.” Is this the case as to its being 
“ the first book,” and what is the title of the work ! 

Ep. Marsuat.t. 


Catskin Earts.—To what privilege does Dean 
Hook refer in his Life of Cardinal Pole, vide note, 
p. 264, where he mentions “the Earl of Hunting- 
don is one of the three catskin earls of the present 
day ”? W. T. Hyarr. 

Enfield, N. 


May-or-War.— When was the practice of 
calling a ship of war by this name commenced, 
and for what reason ? 

R. P. Hampron Roperrs. 


Dispiy’s Bust.— What has become of the bust 
of Charles Dibdin, the writer of those spirit-stirring 
sea songs which so delighted our gallant sailors ? 
This bust, long an object of interest to visitors to 
Greenwich Hospital, is no longer to be seen there. 
When and by whose authority was it removed, 
and where is it now deposited ? W. O. W. 





Replies. 


JOHN PALMER, OF BATH: MAIL COACHES. 
(5 §. vi. 307, 435.) 

There have lately been several questions about 
Palmer of the Post Office ; and as his history was 
very remarkable, and his services very great, 
peers a brief notice of who he was and what he 

id may be of interest to many. 

John Palmer was born at Bath in 1742. His 
father was a respectable brewer, and sent him at 
an early age first to a school at Colerne, near Bath, 
and subsequently to Marlborough. Here the boy, 
a very sharp and intelligent one, soon showed a 
strong distaste for trade, and a great inclination for 
the Army. The father strongly objected to this, 
but after a time proposed that his son should 
study for tha Church. This the son would not 





listen to ; and accordingly, at the age of fourteen, 
he was recalled to the brewery. After many 
altercations, the boy determined to work in the 
brewery ; and for some months devoted himself to 
the most servile and laborious drudgery. After 
about a year his health gave way, and he was sent 
by his father into the country. Fresh air, gentle 
exercise, and moderate study, under careful 
management, soon restored him to health, and 
brought back all his longings fora red coat. From 
this he was ere long diverted by a fortunate 
circumstance. The theatre at Bath was in a 
miserable condition, practically bankrupt; and 
Palmer’s father, with a few other friends, on the 
understanding that the old house should be given 
up, proposed to start a new one. This they 
accordingly did; but the proprietor of the old 
house broke faith, and re-opened it. The con- 
sequence was that both theatres were failures ; 
and the brewer's friends, sadly disappointed, one 
after another sold to him their shares in the under- 
taking at very low prices. When he had thus got 
the whole property into his own hands, he deter- 
mined to make a new effort ; and he was fortunate 
enough to buy off the opposition of the old rival 
house on very favourable terms. The next thing 
to be done was to obtain a licence for the new 
house. And here an unexpected difficulty arose ; 
for, by a late Act of Parliament, the king was 
practically precluded from granting any more 
theatrical licences. It was this difficulty which 
brought young Palmer out into the world ; and 
though still little more than a boy, he was sent up 
to London to try and obtain a licence for the 
theatre. He went up with good introductions, 
met with favour on all sides, made many friends, 
and, after a good deal of hard work, succeeded in 
obtaining a special Act of Parliament and a royal 
licence for his father’s theatre. The Bath Theatre 
was a great success ; and many of our first actors, 
such as Lee, Henderson, Siddons, Edwin, Craw- 
ford, Brunton, and others, made their first public 
appearance on its boards, and under the manage- 
ment of John Palmer. 

Whilst thus working the theatre with great skill 
and success, Mr. Palmer found time to establish 
and superintend at Bath « very profitable sperma- 
ceti manufactory ; but his main occupation was the 
theatre, and in connexion with it he constantly 
travelled all over the country, always seeing to his 
business himself, and in all raatters of importance, 
when other men would have sent a letter, he 
posted or rode; so that by the rapidity of his 
movements he generally distanced all competitors, 
and always was more rapid than the Royal Mail. 

The most prominent Object near Bath, one which 
no traveller eonld fail to see, was Prior Park, the 
magnificent mansion of Ralph Allen, the friend of 
Warburton and Popo, ths Squire Allworthy of 
Fielding. This man from a very small beginning 
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had acquired a splendid fortune. By improving 
the system of cross-road posts, and by farming that 
department of the Post Office service, he gained 
more than half a million sterling. At this time 
the postal service of the country was perhaps as 
bad as it well could be. The means of locomotion 
for travellers had been considerably improved by 
the introduction of fast coaches and flying 
machines, but all letters were sent by mail carts 
or carried by post-boys on miserable and over- 
worked horses. Hence, whilst a passenger could 
travel from Bath to London in about a dozen 
hours, a letter took more than twice that time in 
transit, and it was illegal to send a letter by coach. 
It was the sight of Prior Park, the knowledge how 
Mr. Allen's fortune had been acquired, and a firm 
conviction that the entire postal service of the 
country might be enormously improved and ex- 
tended, that led John Palmer to take up the sub- 
ject, and to devote all his time, energies, and 
fortune, which was then considerable, to the one 
object of postal reform. 

The main features of Palmer’s plan were the 
use of light flying machines, or mail coaches, which 
should at the same time carry the mails and 
passengers, a well-arranged system of post-horses, 
timed journeys, armed guards, and freedom from 
all turnpikes. The history of his labours—the 
marvellous and universal opposition which he met 
with; the success which attended his plans in spite 
of every possible difficulty which the ingenuity of 
old officials, placemen, sinecurists, jobbers, and 
even Cubinet Ministers, threw in his way —is some- 
thing marvellous. When Palmer first began to 
plague the Post Office authorities with his plans, 
the revenue of the office was about 150,000/.; and 
the arrangement at last made with him was that, 
af his scheme succreded, he was to receive two and 
a half per cent. commission on the net revenue 
above 240,000/., but if it failed he was to get 
nothing. The success of his plans was triumphant, 
yet his enemies determined to ruin him. Quarrels 
were picked with him; he was thwarted and 
worried to the death ; and at last his contract was 
ruthlessly set aside. 

For some years Palmer represented Bath in 
Parliament, and when his agreement was thus 
broken by those in power, he strove hard, year 
after year, to get justice done to him. His main 
object in life then became a fight for right. He 
retired from Parliament, and was succeeded in the 
representation of Bath by his son, Colonel Palmer, 
aide-de-camp to the Prince, who was better able 
to fight his father’s battle in the House. The 
discussions, reports, and votes on “ Palmer's 
Case” form a very curious chapter in history. 
The practical end was that, in 1808, he withdrew 
his claim on receiving the sum of 54,702I. Os. 7d. 
and a small percentage on the future surplus, 
which he received till the time of his death in 





1818. It was in one of these debates in the 
House that Sheridan said of him, “ None but an 
enthusiast could have imagined or formed such a 
plan,—none but an enthusiast could have made 
such an agreement,—none but an enthusiast could 
have carried it into execution,—and I am con- 
fident no man in this country, or in any other, 
could have performed such an undertaking but 
John Palmer.” 

Palmer helped to form many good actors, but he 
was not an actor himself; or, rather, all his acting 
was on a very large stage, that of the world itself. 
For what he did he was never rewarded and but 
grudgingly paid. Epwarp Sotry. 


Very little seems to be known of Mr. John 
Palmer, who, in spite of difficulties and opposition, 
succeeded in making such reforms in our postal 
arrangements as laid the foundation of that mail- 
coach system which was justly the pride of the 
last generation. The change he effected is thus 
noticed by Mrs. Delany :— 

“ Direct only Duke of Beaufort, Badminster, Glouces- 
tershire, and I shall get it in a minute, for a certain 
ingenious Mr. Palmer puts every place side by side to 
each other, so that one hears from people fourscore miles 
off as if they were in the next parish” (Autobiography, 
2 S. iii. 285). 

Mr. Palmer was proprietor of the Bath and 
Bristol Theatres, as was his father before him, and 
in that capacity he managed them ; but I do not 
think that the slightest evidence can be produced 
of his ever having been an actor. There were two 
John Palmers on the stage, neither of them related 
to the subject of this note, nor, indeed, to one 
another. 

Beyond a general control, I doubt whether he 
took much part in the conduct of the theatres, as 
he appears simultaneously to have been actively 
engaged with his father, who had a large brewery, 
and also to have established a spermaceti manu- 
factory. 

Upon the company on one occasion threatening 
to throw up their engagements unless the acting 
manager were dismissed, Mr. Palmer visited the 
principal theatres in the kingdom, and in the 
course of a fortnight collected a fresh troop, and 
allowed the insurgents to depart. It was in these 


journeyings in search of good acters—for the Bath 


Theatre, the first Theatre Royal ever established 
out of the metropolis, was not open to all comers— 
that the plan for improving the means of travelling 
seems to have suggested itself to his mind. He 
appears also to have been influenced by the con- 
stant sight of the grand house of “ humble Allen,” 
as it pleased Pope to call him, who was said to 
have realized a large fortune by originating some 
improvements in cross-road communication. 

may mention incidentally that the manager 
against whom the wrath of the company was 
kindled was John Lee, a good actor, but very vain 
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and of violent temper. He was not unknown to 
London audiences. Miss Burney, having been to 
see Mrs. Siddons as Belvidera, has nothing to say 
in her praise, but is lavish in her admiration of 
Mr. Lee, who played Pierre, whom she pronounces 
the first actor of the day “ now our dear Garrick is 
gone ” (Diary, i. 328). The critics were less favour- 
able in their remarks, and Mr. Lee betook his 
talents and his temper to the provinces. His 
daughters, Sophia and Harriet, afterwards kept a 
school at Bath, and obtained some distinction in 
literature. Besides other works, Sophia wrote the 
comedy of The Chapter of Accidents, which, first 
performed at Drury Lane, held a place on the 
stage for many years ; and conjointly they wrote 
The Canterbury Tales, which was long a popular 
book with youthful readers. 

Mr. Palmer, finding that his project required all 
his attention, besides a very considerable outlay of 
money, parted with his various concerns at Bath— 
including the theatre, which was sold to Messrs. 
Keasbury and Dimond—and devoted himself to 
his new undertaking with all the energy that 
marked his character. 

The first engagement with Government was that 
he should receive two and a half per cent. of the 
increase of net revenue accruing to the Post Office. 
This was subsequently modified to a patent ap- 
pointment for life of 1,500/. per annum and two 
and a half per cent. of net increase of revenue over 
240,0001.; but the Act of Parliament which the 
Attorney-General considered necessary to legalize 
this agreement was not applied for, and later, in 
direct opposition to it, the emolument was re- 
stricted to 3,000/. per annum. Disputes arose, 
and Mr. Palmer was suspended from office, upon 
which he appealed to Parliament for investigation 
and redress ; the result being, in the rather strong 
language of a writer in The Book of Days, that 
“ Palmer was cheated with a grant of only 50,0001.” 
(vol. ii. 228). The suggestion that this sum was 
after his decease paid to his son is, I think, 
incorrect, as Mr. Palmer died at Brighton, Aug. 
16, 1818 (Gent. Mag ), and, tedious as the delays 
were, I believe a settlement was come to before 
that period. 

Mr. Palmer was at one time Mayor of Bath and 
was twice returned as a member for that city. On 
his resignation he was succeeded in the representa- 
tion by his son, Col. Pulmer. 

These particulars are chiefly derived from Public 
Characters, 1802-1803. As the events there re- 
corded are without sequence, and from beginning 
to end without dates, it is very unsatisfactory as 
a biography, but I am not aware that any other 
exists, Cuartes WYLIE. 





Haypon’s “Avrosrocrapny” (5" §, vi, 344.)— 
I have not seen this work, but having some per- 
sonek recollections of its author I can tell H. F. 





a little. His surmise that the Autobiography was 
written about twenty-eight years after Waterloo 
is, I think, nearly correct ; but I should have fixed 
it at thirty, that is, I think, about a year prior to 
his death. Haydon’s ateler was in a house in 
Burford Place, on the left-hand side out of Edg- 
ware Road. Here he resided for some years, and 
it was here he died. The expression “on his way 
home from Edgware Road to Great Marlborough 
Street ” should, I think, be inverted. I remember 
one of Haydon’s large pictures was exhibited for 
a long period on the great staircase of the Pantheon 
Bazaar. The office entrance to the building was 
at that time in Great Marlborough Street, and he 
may have had there other pictures, thus taking him 
to this place often. From Marlborough Street to 
Burford Place it is much nearer by way of Port- 
man Square than through Grosvenor Square. The 
Duke of Newcastle at that time resided on the 
northern side of Portman Square. The Duke was 
a popular man at that date, and this may have, in 
some way, impressed Haydon, confusing one person 
with another. When I remember him he was eer- 
tainly very eccentric and violent in temper, poor 
in pocket, handsome in person, rather tall and 
stout, always wearipg large round-eyed spectacles. 
Septimus Presse. 
Hughenden House, Chiswick. 


Sir Joun Leacu, M.P. (5" S. vi. 147, 214, 237, 
273, 414, 478.)—A. H.C. is in error in stating that 
Sir J. Leach was never Vice-Chancellor of England, 
and that Sir L. Shadwell was the first and last who 
held that office. The office of Vice-Chancellor of 
England was established by the Act of 53 George ITI. 
c. xxiv. (March 23, 1813), which gave the Vice- 
Chancellor precedence after the Master of the 
Rolls. The first appointment under the Act may 
be found stated in the Reports of Vesey and Beames, 
vol. i. p. 384, as follows :— 

“In the vacation after Hilary Term (1813) the fol- 
lowing appointments took place :—Sir Thomas Plumer, 
His Majesty’s Attorney-General, was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of England under an Act of Parliament passed 
in this session.” 

On the promotion of Sir T. Plumer (Jan. 6, 
1818) to the Mastership of the Rolls, in succession 
to Sir William Grant, Sir John Leach (Jan. 13) 
was appointed Vice-Chancellor of England. He, 
in his turn, became Master of the Rolls on May 3, 
1827, Lord Gifford and Sir J. Copley, afterwards 
Lord Lyndhurst, having intervened between Sir 
T. Plumer and himself. Sir Anthony Hart be- 
came Vice-Chancellor of England in succession to 
Sir J. Leach on May 4, 1827, and Sir Launcelot 
Shadwell on Nov. 1 in the same year. 

The Act of 5 Vict. c. v. (Oct. 5, 1841)—which 
made no change in the position and precedence of 
Sir L. Shadwell—provided for the appointment of 
two additional Vice-Chancellors, who, and the 
successor of Sir L. Shadwell, were to rank after 
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the Lord Chief Baron, and, as between themselves, 
in order of appointment. Since the death of Sir 
L. Shadwell the title of Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land has become obsolete. 

Probably the statement that that judge was the 
first Vice-Chancellor of England may be attributed 
to the fact that, previously to the appointment of 
additional Vice-Chancellors, and the possibility of 
confusion arising from that circumstance, it was 
unusual to employ the full title of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. That the facts are as I have stated may, 
however, be seen, not only from the Act of Parlia- 
ment, but from the contemporary Reports of Vesey 
and Beames, Maddock, Russell, Simons and Stuart, 
Simons, and others. L. B. S$. 


Permit me to correct A. H. C. when he states that 
Sir Launcelot Shadwell was “first” Vice-Chancellor 
of England. The “first” Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land was Sir Thomas Plumer, who took his seat in 
1813. He was followed by Sir John Leach in 1818, 
Sir Anthony Hart in 1827, and Sir Launcelot Shad- 
well in the same year, Sir Anthony Hart having 
been made Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

P. Le Neve Foster. 


SHAKSPEARE AND SnHettey: “Tue Two 
Noste Kinsmen” (5 §. vi. 341, 361, 392, 478.) 
—To canvass the shortcomings of such great poets 
as Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, and Wordsworth 
appears to me a rather ungracious and unprofit- 
able task. The reputation of each is too well 
established to suffer much diminution by time or 
adverse criticism. 

It is an inexplicable fact, however, that Shelley 
still suffers more from detraction than any of his 
three illustrious contemporaries ; and I am sorry 
Mr. Warp should countenance it by most dispa- 
raging and unjust reflections on his poetry, which he 
stigmatizes as “ formless,” and never of the highest 
order. These observations may apply to parts of 
Queen Maband the Revolt of Islam, but not in either 
respect to his two capital performances, Prometheus 
Unbound and the Cenci. These are, to my think- 
ing, as complete, artistic, and lofty poems as any 
to be met with in English literature, out of the 
pale of Shakspeare’s Lear, Othello, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth, which are unapproachable. 

The Prometheus Unbound possesses all the re- 
quirements enumerated by Mr. Warp for the 
realization of his highest ideal of poetry, which 
he strangely and capriciously withholds from Shak- 
speare, while he claims them for AZschylus, Dante, 
Milton, and even Byron. As a proof of my asser- 
tion, I will refer him to the sublime and passionate 
speech of Prometheus in the opening of the first 
act and that of Jupiter in the third, with the 
description of his overthrow. There is nothing in 
Paradise Lost, Manfred, or Cain that can compete 
with these transcendent utterances. I confess my 
inability to perceive the merits of the last two 





works, which are so much insisted upon by Mr, 
Warp, and I look in vain for any passages in 
them which can be placed on a par with a descrip- 
tion like the following :— 

‘* When the strife was ended which made dim 

The orb I rule, and shook the solid stars, 

The terrors of his eye illumined heaven 

With sanguine light, thro’ the thick ragged skirts 

Of the victorious darkness as he fell ; 

Like the last glare of day’s red agony, 

Which from a rent among the fiery clouds 

Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep.” 

Byron’s greatest works are undoubtedly Don 
Juan and the fourth canto of Childe Harold. For 
wit and variety the former has no equal in litera- 
ture, but neither of them is an attempt in the very 
highest regions of poetry. Of Byron’s imagina- 
tion it has been truly remarked that it is more 
that of a novelist than a poet. Nowhere does he 
exhibit the exuberant fancies of the Faéry Queene, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Tempest, or the Comus. 
In this respect Shelley is infinitely his superior, 
and fulfils far more Shakspeare’s requirements for 
a great poet. His imagination does indeed “ body 
forth the forms of things unknown,” and his pen 

‘* Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

His melody is unapproached even by Coleridge. 
The Witch of Atlas, Alastor, and Adonais are 
more than a match even for the exquisite beauties 
of The Ancient Mariner and Christabel; and Cole- 
ridge has not given us a Prometheus or Cenci. His 
Remorse is very inferior to these. Even Words- 
worth, who could not have been blind to Cole- 
ridge’s merits in this respect, styled Shelley the 
greatest modern master of harmonious verse, The 
combination of the loveliest music, sublimity, 
passion, and sustained thought, in the choruses of 
the Prometheus, has no parallel in our language. 

On the whole, I sincerely regard Shelley as the 
equal, though not the superior, of Milton, Spenser, 
and Chaucer. No writer has entranced me so 
much or left so permanent an impression on my 
mind, except Shakspeare. Lurvs. 


Rocer Briervey or Brerrevy (5" §. vi. 388.) — 
This old Craven worthy deserves something more 
than a mere reference to authorities. The first edi- 
tion of his Bundle of Soul Convincing Truths was 
published at Edinburgh in 1670, after his death, and 
has a prefatory epistle, signed J. C., which gives a 
few particulars of his life. It is not by any means 
correct to speak of Brierley as the founder of a 
sect. The name “ Grindletonism” was bestowed 
in derision upon his teaching by his enemies, who, 
J. C. tells us, 

“dayly sought to compare it with some new or old 
Errours, and Heresies. And when they sought accusations 
from this Authors Doctrine, and could find none; beirg 
in the hearing of it silenced, that they had nothing to w-- 
against it: yet to shew their minds, what goodwill they 
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bare to him in his Message, and to those who did em- 
brace it, because they could not well stile them by the 
name of Breirlists, finding no fault in his Doctrine, they 
then styled his Hearers by the name of Grindletonians, 
by a name of a Town in Cravan, called Grindleton, where 
this Author did at that time exercise his Ministry ; 
thinking by his name to render them odious, and brand 
them for some kind of Sectaries ; but they could not tell 
what Sect to parallel them to: Hence rose the name 
Grindletonism. And yet they rested not with this nick- 
naming, but raised aspersions against this Author ; in- 
forming the High Commission against him; who sent 
their Commands to bring him up to Fork, where he was 
kept in prison for a while, during which time, fifty 
Articles were exhibited by his Adversaries against him 
before them; which, when he came to his tryal, not 
one of them directly proved against him. Whereupon, 
after a Sermon preached by him at the Cathedral he was 
dismissed, and liberty by L. Bishop Tobias Matthews 
granted to exercise his Ministry as formerly : who, after 
much travel and pains in witnessing the glad tidings of 
oer ended his Natural Life at Burniaie in Lan- 
Cc ire. 


Nearly a third of the book is in verse, and as 
Brierley’s poems are seldom met with, and never 
likely to be included in any edition of the British 

ts, I send youa specimen. The best thing to 

e said for them is that they show traces of the 

soil, abounding in homely imagery and strongly 

marked provincialexpressions. In the following pas- 

sage he excuses himself for writing in verse to those 
“‘ who think it wrong 

I numbers use, not liberty of tongue : 

And hold that measures limit one to sore. 

I say, if free, I had said little more : 

Only expect not here such frame and order ; 

As in Gay Gardens fram'd in bed and border: 

Which through fair Allyes, answering to the eye, 

In well proportion’d uniformity. 

But some wild Forrest work, or ill fenct fields ; 

Where grow at random, such as Nature yields. 

A Cowslop, Daffidil, perhaps a rush 

Sometimes arose; but ne’re a Bramble bush. 

In fine, a speech, where things at next are set 

As moworie, objects, an i met: 

Ivrogaiar my Muse, hath trac'd the bent 

Of suoh occasions, as still give it vent. 

A course by some, but now of late begun ; 

Where those that method want, may row and run, 

Professedly, and finde a shelter fit 

To cover wants, and suit a running Wit : 

An ess-bee, or some such little thing, 

Which honey bears, and yet without a sting. 

The thing as yet requires to shadow out, 

My silly knowledge could not bring about : 

But what I thouzht was needful to be told, 

As I am able, I do this unfold.” 


The following is the peroration of a discourse 
upon “ Self Civil War” :— 

“T am not with my self, as I conceive, 
Wretch that I am, my self my self deceive ; 
Unto my self I do my self betray, 

I from my self banich my self away ; 

My self agrees not with my self a jot, 
Knows not my celf I have my self forgot. 
Again my self I have mov’d wars unjust; 
I trust ny self, and I my self distrust. 

My self I follow and my self I fly; 

Besides my self and in my self am I. 








My self am not my self, another same, 

Unlike my self and like my self I am ; 

Self sons, self furious, and thus way-ward elfe, 

I cannot live with, nor without my self.” 
Brierley’s rhymes are not without their value to 
those who are interested in the history of the 
Northern dialects. C. Ex.tiot Browne. 


Rev. Jonny Norris, or Bemerron (5 §, vi. 
379, 413.)—I have a copy of the works of this 
eminent member of the illustrious triangle of 
Bemerton rectors—“ A Collection of Miscellanies: 
consisting of Poems, Essays, Discourses, and 
Letters, occasionally written. By John Norris, 
Rector of Bemerton, near Sarum. The third edi- 
tion, corrected. London: Printed for S. Manslip, 
and are to be sold by Percivall Gilbourne at the 
Harrow, at the corner of Chancery Lane, in Fleet 
Street, 1699.” 

If Mr. Reynowps has not yet met with a copy 
of the above, I shall be happy to lend him mine. 
It may be noted that the book was printed next 
door to the dwelling occupied by Izaak Walton 
about three quarters of a century before, and 
readers of “N. & Q.” should know that the 
citizens of Stafford are now raising funds for an 
“Tzaak Walton Me. orial,” to be placed in St. 
Mary’s Church, Stafford. 

The poems of Norris have lately been reprinted 
by the Rev. A. B. Grosart in his Puller Worthie? 
Library (Miscellanies). Ca. Fiuxrs Mataews. 

Codferd St. Mary 


Emsiems oF THR Sarnts (5% §. vi. 306, 354, 
393.)—In addition to the works already named by 
other correspondents, I would recommend Icono- 
graphie Chrétienne, ou Etude des Sculptures, Pein- 
tures, &c., quon rencontre sur les Monuments 
Religieux du Moyen-Age, by-the Abbé Crosnier, 
Paris (chez Derache et chez Victor Didron) and 
Caen (A. Hardel), 1848. It is a volume of some 
340 pages, and contains a list of about 130 saints 
with their emblems (“attributs”), and a useful 
“vocabulaire des attributs et symboles,” besides 
being a highly instructive and interesting treatise 
on all the ramifications of medieval Christian 
iconography, illustrated with numerous woodcuts, 
It is apparently a reprint from the Bulletin 
Monumental of M. de Caumont. 

Jonun W. Bong, F.S.A. 

26, Bedford Place 


“ Nuca# Venates”: “Puoxa Porcorum,” &. 
(5™ §. vi. 268, 335, 395.)—The following extract 
from Brown’s Lec. on the Phil. of the Human 
Mind, in which he takes notice of the Pugna 
Porcorum, may be worth making a note of :— 

“ There is a poem of some hundred lines [I make them 
297] in regular hexameter verse, the Pugra Porcorwm, 
per Publium Porcium Poetam,in which there is not & 
single word introduced that does not ar with the 
letter P. But what is the pleasure which the foolish 
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ingenuity of such a poem affords? And who is there that 
could have patience sufficient to read the whole of it 
aloud, or even to read the whole of it inwardly? Asa spe: 
cimen I may quote to you a few lines, which are, perhaps, 
as many as you can bear with patience, containing a part 
of the speech of the Proconsu! Porcorum, in which he 
endeavours to win over the younger pigs to peace— 

‘ Propterea properans proconsul poplite prono, 

Precipitem plebem pro patrum pace poposcit. 

Persta paulisper, pubes preciosa, precamur, 

Pensa profectaum parvum pugnz peragendz 

Plures plorabunt postquam precelsa premetur 

Prelatura patrum,’ &c. 

This, it is evident, is the very vaulting and tumbling and 
rope dancing of poetry, and any coarse pleasure which 
we may receive from it when we hear or read a part of 
it for the first time is not the pleasure of verse, but a 
pleasure which the wise indeed may feel, but which is 
very much akin to the mere clownish wonderment that 
fixes the whole village in the rural fair around the stage 
of some itinerant tumbler or fire-eater. The Pugna 
Porcorum is not the only long piece of perfect allitera- 
tion. A similar poem was addressed to Charles the Bald, 
of which every word, in compliment to the monarch, 
began with his own initial letter C. So various, in all ages, 
have been these ‘ difficiles nuge,’ this ‘ labor ineptiarum,’ 
as Martial calls them, that poems have been written 
deriving their principal or probably their only recom- 
mendation from a quality the very opposite to that which 
conferred so unenviable an immortality on the busy idle- 
ness of the Pugna Porcorwm.”—Vol. ii. p. 235. 

My copy (sine loco) is dated, “Anno 1662 
Prostant apud Neminem sed tamen ubique.” On 
the title is an engraving of a Triton (?) riding on 
a dolphin embowed, blowing through a shell, 
within an oval border, which represents a serpent 
with his tail in his mouth ; on the second leaf is 
an engraving of a man with a very droll coun- 
tenance ; he holds a jug, with the lid up, in his 
right hand. This edition contains all the usual 
treatises. Some of them are of a very gross nature, 
particularly parts of “ Nuge Venales” and “ Cre- 
— Poetica Somniata.” R. C. 


I have the 1644 edition, but bound up with 
(and preceding) it is “ Laurentii Nyendalii Poe- 
mata,” 1645. Can you give me any information 
about this book ? H. A. B. 


“Evertir pomum” ror “EvERRIT pomuM” 
(5" S. vi. 207, 278, 336, 395.)—I have in my li- 
brary the following books in which this passage is 
rendered as follows :— 

(a.) Title.—‘ Biblia, | ad vetustissima exem | plaria 

. ta. | Quid in horum Bibliorum castigatione pra 
stitum | sit, subsequens prefatio latiiis indicabit. | Ant- 
werpiz, | Ex officina Christophori Plantini | m.p.Lxv. | 
Cvm privilegio.”” 

Dedication.—“ Svymmo privilegio. Philippus Dei gratia 
Hispaniarum rex &c. Dux Brabant. Xe. ... ... Datum 
Bruxellis Anno Domini ™.D.LvuI. die xx, mensis 
Januarij.” 

The Passage (cf. “N. & Q.,” 5* 8. vi. 279.) —“ Aut 
quz mulier habens drachmas decem : si perdiderit drach- 
mam vnam, nonné accédit lucernam, et ‘euertit’ (mar- 
gin verrit #.) domum, & querit diligenter, donec in- 
veniat?” (margin eam.) 





(b.) Title—* D, N. Jesu Christi | Testamentum | No- 
vum, | sive | feedus novum, | E Greco archetypo, Latino 
sermone redditum, Theodoro Beza | interprete, & jam 
ultimd ab eo recognitum. | Cui ex adverso additur ejus- 
dem novi Testamenti ex vetustissima tralatione | Syra, 
Latina translatio Immanuelis Tremellii conjuncta notis 
ad lin- | guw# & rerum intelligentiam. | 9 Franciscus 
Junius, recensuit, | auxiit, illustravitque. | Londini | 
Excudebant Reg. Typograph. | Anno salutis humane {| 
1592.” 

Dedication.—* Tilustrissimo principi | et domino, D. 
Friderico IIII. | Comiti Palatino ad Rhenum, Electoralis 
| dignitatis & Palatinatus heredi, Bavarize Duci, Do- | 
mino meo clementissimo. 8. P. ... ... Heidelberge pridie 
Kal. Aprileis, 1587.” 

The Passage-—“ Aut que mulier, si habeat drachmas 
decem, et perdiderit drachmam unam, non accendit 
lucernam, & ‘verrit’ domum, queritque; accurate, 
usquequo eam invenerit ?” (Beza.) 

“ Aut qua est mulier cui sunt decem zuz (margin, Id est 
denarii. ut aunotavimus Matt. xvii. 24, F. vel drachma), 
& perdiderit unum ex illis, & non accendat lucernam, & 
‘mundet’(“ N. & Q.,” 278; Cantabr. D. cent. vi.) domum, 
et qurat ipsum accuraté donec invenerit ipsum.” (Tre- 
mellius.) 

(c.) Title. —‘‘Testamentum | Novvm | sive Nouum 
Feedus Jesu Christi, D. N. | cuius Graco contextui re- 
spondent interpretationes duz : una vetus: | altera, Theo- 
dori Bezz, nunc | quarté diligenter ab eo recognita ... 
Quarta editio propter accessiones etc. M.D.LXXXIX.” 

Dedication. —“ Serenissimz Regine | & suis virtutibus 
non minus quam regiis | decoribus splendidz | D. Elisa- 
betz, | ym Franciz, Hiberniw & circumiacentium 
insularum Regine, Fidei Christiane | defensatrici, Theo- 
dorus Beza, Geneuensis Ecclesiz minister | Gratiam & 
pacem & Domino ..... Geneuz, Anno a nato Jesu Christi, 
M.D.LX1111. Decembr. xix. etc.” 

This edition has the Greek and the new and old 
Latin versions side by side, also Latin foot-notes. 

The Passage.—The old Latin translation is the 
same as that given under (a.), except that for 
euvertit it has everrit, and there is no marginal eam. 
The Beza translation is as in (b.), but it has inueniat 
for invenerit, And the following foot-note is given : 

“V. 8, verrit, capit. In vetustiss. codicibus Vulgate 
editionis (vt post Vallam Erasmus annotauit) perperam 
scripth est ewertit pro ewerrit : qui error Gregorio pon- 
tifici Romano & aliis Greece lingue imperitis occasioné 
prebuit multa in hunc locum parum apposité com- 


miniscendi.” 
H. C. Dent. 


In a copy of the Latin Bible in my possession, 
small folio, “ Tubing, Anno m.p.c.,” this verse is 
thus printed, “ Nonne accendit lucernam et evertit, 
verrit domum,” &c. R. C. 

Cork. 


Curss aMonc THE Matays: VaARAnoran (5% 
S. vi. 346, 454.) —What authority has Mr. Huew 
A. Kenvepy for saying that chess was carried by 
the Varangians, the disbanded bodyguards of the 
Byzantine emperors, to Scandinavia and the 
peoples of the North? Although the Varangian 
guard included many Norsemen, they also included 
English, the Varini, Waring, or Varangians being of 
English and not of Norse race—“ Angli et Varini.” 

Hype CLARKE. 
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Axe Oxenstserna, CHANCELLOR OF SwepEN 
(5® 8. vi. 468.)—I am unable at the present 
moment to put my hand on the means of saying 

itively what was the correct version of the say- 
ing attributed to this great man, but with respect 
to his name I can say that the correct Swedish 
manner of spelling his name is as given above, the 
o being pronounced as 00 in book, and the stj as 
sh, Patronymics in Sweden had three stages of 
development. At first each person was described 
by his own Christian name with that of his father 
superadded. Thus Gustaf Wasa, as we now style 
him, was known to his contemporaries as Gustaf 
Eriksson ; his father, who perished at the Blood- 
bath of Stockholm, was called Erik Johansson ; 
his father Johan Christersson, and so on. The 
next stage was when the surname came to be fixed, 
and the name, say of Eriksson, having been once 
adopted as the family nanie, not only the son of 
the Erik from whom the name was derived, but 
his descendants, employed it in succession. 

It is to the third stage that the name of Oxen- 
stjerna belongs. The nobles and other persons of 
birth entitled to bear arms, and who had for some 
time been accustomed to append their heraldic 
devices to their names as a distinguishing mark, 
as Gustaf Eriksson (Wasa), adopted that heraldic 
device as the surname, and thus arose that remark- 
able class of sonorous names appropriated by the 
Swedish upper classes. The noble who bore a 
sword, argent, called himself “ Silfver-sparre,” 
others acquired the names of “ Gyllen-stjerna ” 
(golden star), “ Eke-blad” (oak leaf), and so on. 
In Sweden the recognized surname for illegitimate 
seions of the blood royal was “ Gyllen-hjelm ” 
(golden helmet), in Denmark “Gylden-lowe” 
(golden lion). The name of Oxenstjerna in this 
manner indicates the armorial bearings of the 
family as consisting of “ ox-star.” Probably the 
word forming the concluding part of the name may 
be known best in the conjunction “ Nord-stjerna,” 
“the Polar Star,” being the principal order of 
knighthood attainable by civilians in Sweden. 

L. B. 8. 


Sr. Mary or Eeypr (5"* §. vi. 333.) —I cannot 
assert that St. Mary of Egypt is not represented 
in ecclesiastical art as an old woman, but I have 
a very distinct recollection of one instance at least 
in which she is depicted as a young one. It is 
the admirable picture of Ribera, which I had 
the pleasure of seeing in the Dresden Gallery in 
the summer of the present year. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Tar “Te Deum” (5™ §. iii, 506 ; iv. 75, 112, 
312; v. 330, 397, 514; vi. 76, 136, 450.)—Mr. 
Rawypowru evidently does not “ know when he is 
beat,” and he appears to me to lay a little too 
much emphasis on the nullius of his closing quo- 





tation. The answer of ALEPH is full, exhaustive, 
and conclusive, and your other correspondent’s 
reductio ad absurdum is simply unanswerable. 
No additional arguments are necessary; but I 
cannot refrain from pointing out how clear the 
construction of the hymn is, after all, apart from 
conjectures as to “interpolations” and other like 
confusions. The word Thee is the key word; it 
means “ God the Trinity,” and twice in the former 
part of the hymn the word is expanded to the 
measure of its full significance. Thus:— 

We praise Thee, 

We acknowledge Thee, 

All the earth doth worship Thee, 

To Thee all angels cry, 

To Thee cherubim, Xc., 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth 
(i.e. God the Trinity). 

Then the Thee is resumed with the thrice re- 
peated “praise Thee,” “The Holy Church, &c., 
doth acknowledge Thee,” and then again this word 
is expanded :— 

The Father of an infinite Majesty ; 

Thine honourable, true, and only Son ; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 

So far, plainly, the 7'’e Dewm is a hymn of praise 
to the Trinity ; at this point it becomes, and con- 
tinues to the end, a hymn to Christ. Da.eru. 


Mr. Raypotrs and ALern seem to have over- 
looked the fact that there are two Septuagints, the 
Vatican and the Alexandrian ; the former is the 
one best known in the West, but the latter is the 
one used in the Eastern Church. In the latter all 
the epithets are found as in the Vulgate. The Greek 
of Is, ix. 6 is ratijp Tov péAAovTos aidvos. My 
edition is one published at Athens. 

E. Leaton BLENkrysorpr. 


“ Ropor” (5 §. vi. 468) means the labour due 
by the tenant to the landlord, the French corvée, 
The Galician peasant, in the tale your correspon- 
dent refers to, says, “ we now have a constitution 
and nd more robot,” &e, The word is derived from 
the Slavonic robota, labour, and is used by all the 
German-speaking population of the Austrian em- 
pire, instead of the usual German word Frohn- 
dienst. The Robot was commuted in Austria after 
the revolutions of 1848. ARTHUR RUSSELL. 

Athenzum. 


Brack Inx (5 §. vi. 327.)—Guyot’s ink has 
been in use by the French Government for 250 
years, and is good, as I know. Any London sta- 
tioner ought to be able to supply it, and any 
French stationer can. Curkente CaLamo. 


Bett Crors (5% 8. vi. 468.) —Beyl! clothe, pro- 
bably misread for veyll clothe, means the curtain 
hung before the high altar in Lent. J. T. M. 


“ EMBRACING THE cHuRCH” (5" §. vi. 308, 
436.)—The word “ clipping” for “ embracing” is 
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used by John Lydgate in his poem, The Lamenta- 
tion of St. Mary Magdalene, stanza 24 :— 
“Then knelid I doune in pain’is outrage, 
Clipping the crosse with myne armis twain.” 
H. Bower. 


“Clip,” in the sense of “‘ embrace,” is common in 
old English writers, e.g.— 
“ He kisseth hire and clippeth hire ful oft.” 
haucer, Marchantes Tale, 10,287. 
“ Here did he kiss and clip Rosamond, and vow by Diana, 
None so dear to the swain as I, nor none so beloved.” 
*“ Hexamtha Rosamundz,” in Greene's 
Mourning Garment. 
“Then shall the meetings be heavenly, and the 
clippings without deformity.”—Bp. Ball, p. 544, Parker 
oc. 


“ Yon elements that clip us round about.” —Othello, iii. 3. 
“Tt is observed of the Gingles, or St. Anthony his fire, 
that it is mortall if it come once to clip and encompasse 
the whole body.” —Fuller, Ch. Hist., bk. ix. sec. 1, par. 60. 
; T. Lewis O. Daviss. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“Clip,” to embrace, to take hold of. I find the 
following in Quarles’s Emblems, No. 13, edition 
1718 :— 

“Tf honour calle us with a courtly breath, 
An hour's delay is death ; 
If profit’s golden-finger’d charm enveigles, 
We clip more swift than eagles.” 
Manare. 


Price or Beer nearity A Century Aco (5b 
S. vi. 466.)—A funeral account, taken at hap- 
hazard, of the Whillock family, of the Ford, in 
Staffordshire, will show Mr. Coteman that at 
even a much earlier period than the date of his 
old bill shambles-meat commanded as high a 
price as 3d. and even 4d. a lb. :— 


Ye charges of my Mother's funeral, who died 
March 29, 1715. 


£ s. d. 
134 lbs. of beef at 3d. p’ Ib. bh 113 6 
2 qrs. veal at 2s. p’ qr.; 1 leg, 10d. 0 410 
4 qrs. mutton at 4s. p’ qr. ... doe 016 0 
28 cakes at 2s. p’ cake ote a 216 0 
16 lbs, bisket at 10d. p’ Ib. ... - 013 4 
5 doz. bread ... ~s wn nt 05 0 
20 galls. ale at 1s. 3d. = ha 150 
3 bottles March beer as ; 01 6 
6 Ibs. sugar at 5d... : = 0 2 6 
2 oz. black-pepper at 4d... oe 00 8 
2 oz. clove-pepper at 2d. ... i 00 4 
} Ib. ginger, 6d.; qr. oz. cloves, 3d. 00 9 
1 Ib. treacle, 4d.; 1 lb. tobacco, 1s, 4d. 0 1 8 
6 yds. crape at 1s. 2d. ae an 07 0 
2 strike malt at 4s. 6d. 09 0 
1 strike wheat 040 
A coffin ded bes oil 08 6 
Given to ye neighbouring Poor... 112 0 
To ye Parson (of Grindon) ... ond 01 38 
To ye Clerke ... a wel » 014 

ll 4 2 


. Jonn Srercn. 
Highgate, N. 





LixcotysHirE AND Liycotn M.P.s, 1640-8 
(5% §, vi. 368.) —The members for Lincolnshire in 
the Long Parliament were Sir John Wray, Bart., 
Sir Edward Ayscoghe; for Lincoln, Thomas 
Grantham, John Broxholme,—a new writ was 
issued vice Broxholme (deceased), March 15, 
1646-7, and Thomas Lister was elected; for 
Boston, Sir Anthony Irby, William Ellys; for 
Grantham, Henry Pelham, Thomas Hussey (died 
March, 1641),—Sir William Armine, Bart., elected 
April, 1641, vfce Hussey ; for Stamford, Thomas 
Hatcher, Geoffrey Palmer (disabled Sept. 7, 1642), 
—John Weaver, elected Sept., 1645, in place of 
Palmer ; for Grimsby, Sir Christopher Wray, 
Gervais Holles (disabled Aug. 22, 1642),—Edward 
Rossiter, elected Sept., 1645, vice Holles ; William 
Wray, elected Feb., 1645-6, vice Sir C. Wray 
(deceased). Aurrep B, Beaver. 

Preston. 


Tue Brrcn Rop (5 §. vi. 133, 215, 277, 419, 
495.)—As a confirmation of the statements of 
Mippte Tempvar (ante, p. 215), I may state that 
in Manchester birch rods are commonly kept and 
sold in the small grocers’ and general dealers’ 
shops in the poorer parts of the city. These rods 
are not formidable instruments of punishment, and 
are sold for a halfpenny. 

Their use is common in nurseries here, but is, if 
I mistake not, restricted to very young children. 

MEDpicvs. 

Manchester. 


A Try Weppine Day (5 §S. vi. 307) is the 
tenth anniversary of the happy day. “Cards” 
are sent out, made of tin, on which is printed 
a suitable inscription, and, by the way, for the 
benefit of all printers, I will say this should be 
done with a rubber stereotype, because type-metal 
will indent the tin. The inscription gives the 
year of the marriage and the current year, and, 
leaving out of view the material, is much like any 
“at home” card. Each guest is expected to bring 
a present which must be partly or wholly of tin, 
and may beatin drinking cup worth twopence, 
or a costly piece of lace in an old tin mustard box. 
Dealers in tin ware prepare articles, assimilated in 
shape to wearing apparel, laundry utensils, or fur- 
niture, utterly useless, of course, and only intended 
to cause merriment. Fancy a broad brimmed hat 
or a flat iron made of tin, or a writing desk made 
of the same material. At a tin wedding I recently 
attended, a guest brought a tin pail, filled with 
lemonade, and a silver ladle to serve the beverage. 
Another brought a fog horn, such as the fishing 
schooners use on the high seas, in thick weather, 
to give warning of their presence, and avoid col- 
lision with other vessels. Its note is an exceedingly 
low c, so low that, after one solo on it, the hearer 
would be glad to see it so low in the sea that none 
would ever see it again. The tin wedding is an 
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excellent occasion for the renewal of the kitchen 
tins, while it affords much merriment by the 
ludicrous offerings which are sometimes made. 
Like many other good things, it may be “run 
into the ground,” or, as Dr. Johnson would say, 
become so vulgar and trite as to deserve the repre- 
hension of all. Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


Hanyan More (5" §. vi. 368, 476.)—Mr. 
Rove says Hannah More’s residence, Barley Wood, 
was in Gloucestershice. It is in Somersetshire, in 
the parish of Wrington, on the Mendip Hills, and 
can be seen from the turnpike road between 
Bristol and Bridgewater. W. Symons. 

Barnstaple. 


I have several times visited the Moss Cottage, 
near Tintern, but never heard it associated with 
the name of Hannah More. The following extract 
is from Chilcott’s History of Bristol and Clifton, 
published in 1834, the year after Mrs. More's 
death, and had she ever lived at the cottage the 
fact would no doubt have been mentioned (p. 310): 

“Immediately below Wynd Cliff, at the bottom of the 
wood, a neat cottage has been erected, the interior of 
which is entirely lined with moss, and furnished in the 
rustic style. Here the weary traveller will find every 
attention paid to his wants and comfort which it is in 
the power of the humble inmates to give him.” 

Allow me to correct an error in the note by Mr. 
Rutz. Mrs. Hannah More’s residence at Cowslip 
Green was in the parish of Blagdon, and Barley 
Wood in the parish of Wrington, both in Somer- 
setshire. She was born at Stapleton, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1745; kept a school in Park Street, 
Bristol ; died at Clifton, Gloucestershire, in 1833, 
and is buried with her sisters in the churchyard 
at bina so I have amongst some other auto- 
graphs a letter written by her from Barley Wood 
in 1811, which has never been published. It was 
addressed to a gentleman on the death of his 
daughter ; but I am afraid the present generation 
knows so little of Mrs. More, great as once was 
her fame, that it would be useless to print it. 

H. Bower. 


Srrre anv Titre (5 §. iii. 308, 337.)—Will 
Sir Stepavp Scorr give us any other instance in 
which a duke’s daughter, marrying a commoner 
who, as eldest son of a peer, bears a courtesy title, 
has joined together her husband’s title and her 
own Christian name in the manner alluded to? 
Surely Mr. Beroarp Iwyes is quite right —“ Lady 
Inverurie” or “Lady Sydney Keith-Falconer” ; 
but I believe there is no precedent for “ Lady 
Sydney Inverurie.” J. Woopwarp. 


Potyraamy (5™ S. vi. 428.)—The following may 
be regarded as answering in some degree the ques- 
tion of OrrentTatis. The law which forbade Jews 
to practise polygamy was formulated by Rabbi 





Gershon, of France, in 1039, although the habit 
had ceased for many years before that time. The 
abolition of polygamy amongst Christians is attri- 
buted, in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, to the 
Emperor Arcadius, in the year 393. M. D. 


Bioomssury Cavurcn (5™ 8. vi. 343, 412, 454, 
476, 495.)—In the History and Survey of London 
and its Environs from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, by B. Lambert, 1806, vol. iv. p. 15, 
is an account of this church as follows :— 

“ This is one of the fifty new churches appointed to be 
built by Act of Parliament within the bills of mortality. 
The name of St. George was given to it in honour of his 
late Majesty; and it received the additional epithet of 
Bloomsbury from its situation in the ancient village of 
Lomesbury, corruptly called Bloomsbury, to distinguish 
it from others of the same name. It is likewise farther 
distinguished by standing north and south. Mr. Walpole 
calls this building a masterpiece of absurdity. he 
portico on the south side is of the Corinthian order, and 
makes a very good figure in the street, but has no affinity 
with the church, which is plain and heavy, and might 
have corresponded with a Tuscan portico. The tower 
and steeple on the west side is a very extraordinary 
structure. On the top, standing on a round pedestal or 
altar, is a colossal statue of George I., supported by a 
square pyramid, at the corners of which, near the base, 
are a lion and unicorn alternately, the first with his 
heels in the air, and between them are festoons : these 
animals, being very large, are injudiciously placed over 
very small columns, which makes them appear monsters. 
The under part of the tower is not less heavy than the 
church, but in style is wholly unconnected with it. This 
church was erected at the public expense, and conse- 
crated in January, 1731.” 

Whether Lambert’s History of London is a work 
of any authority or no I cannot say, but it seems 
to say that the church was named after George IL, 
and crowned by a statue of George I. 

G. DE JEANVILLE 


The words of the epigram, as I read it fifty or 
sixty years ago, are :— 
“ The King of Great Britain was reckoned before 
The Head of the Church by good Protestant people ; 
But his Bloomsbury subjects have made him still more, 
For with them he is also the head of the steeple.” 
ELLcee. 
Craven. 
, [Further replies next week.] 


JupiciaL Costume (1* §. vi. 258, 399 ; 2™¢ 8. 
ix. 45, 153; 5" §. iii, 149, 315.)—It has often 
been said that the Common Law judges wear their 
elaborate violet and scarlet robes not as judges, 
but as serjeants. I therefore note here that, at the 
pricking of the sheriffs (November 13, 1876), Mr. 
Justice Hawkins (one of the first judges appointed 
under the provisions of the Judicature Act and 
no serjeant) appeared on the bench in the Exche- 
quer Division in the ordinary violet and ermine 
robes, exactly similar to those worn by the other 
Common Law judges, save that he had not on his 
wig the black patch (much resembling a large piece 
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of sticking plaster) which, by a strange Darwinian 
process, has come to represent the coif. Query, 
since the black cap (used in passing sentence of 
death, and on one or two other occasions) is only 
another form of the coif, will the new judges who 
are not of that degree employ it ? 
Mippie TempPiar. 
“Ankas” as A Surname (5" §. vi. 368.)—I 
never met with Arkas as a surname. I think, 
however, that it may very probably be another 
mode of spelling Harcus. James Hareus was a 
lieutenant iu the Earl of Stamford’s regiment in 
1642. See my Army Lists of Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, second edition, p. 29. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A similar name, Alexander Arcas, occurs in the 
list of knights who served in the wars of Edward L, 
taken from a contemporary roll, sig. 4, g 2, at the 
end of Burton’s Hist. of Leicest., second ed., Lynn, 
1777. The arms are—“ Sable, three fleurs-de-lis 
argent.” Ep. MArRsBALt. 


I have met with Arkas as a Christian name ; a 
gentleman living at Basingstoke bears it. 
Cu. Ex. Ma. 


“Crock” or A Stockine (5™ §. vi. 308, 436, 
494.)—Surely A. V. W. B. has been misinformed. 
The clock of a stocking is no such misfortune as 
the slipped loop he describes. It is an ornament 
intentionally woven into it, and going up the sides 
considerably above the ankle. They were a good 
deal larger in our parents’ days, and sometimes of 
a different colour. The most sumptuous clocks I 
ever saw were the white ones on the crimson silk 
stockings worn by the footmen of a nobleman who 
is now a duke, and which came forth in all their 
splendour on occasion of a family wedding at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. They were the very 
Big Bens of stocking clocks. PoP. 


Instead of “the stitch is worked one and one” 
(ante, p. 494) it should be “ over and over”; and 
again, “Randle Holme and Hay” should be 
“Randle Holme, and says: ‘Clocks are the 
gores,” &c. I regret that these mistakes have 
arisen from my own fault. Emity Cote, 

Teignmouth. 


“TeeroraL” (5% §, iv. 429; v. 18, 137, 398, 
457; vi. 98, 158, 258, 413.)—Teetotal has been 
known to me since childhood as a word in common 
use in the north of Ireland as equivalent to “ com- 
pletely ” or “ thoroughly.” I have often heard of 
a man being “‘ teetotally drunk,” of another being 
“teetotally right” or “teetotally wrong.” How 
long the word has been thus in use I cannot say 
but as fur back as I can remember it seemed no 
new word, but one thoroughly incorporated into 





the every-day language of the people. May I 
suggest that the word was borrowed, not invented, 
by or on behalf of total abstainers? CO. A. R. 


Mr. Briscoz would be conferring a great 
favour upon those interested in the origin of this 
word if he would kindly indicate in which of “ the 
early works of Banim, the Irish novelist,” the word 
is used in “any” sense. Itshould be remembered 
that “ Dickey Turner” employed it in 1832. 

Joun Pearce. 


Pror. Witson’s Essays (5 §. vi. 287, 336, 
378.)—The following praise of optimism on John 
Wilson’s essays on The Fairy Queen of Spenser 
is by two men well qualified to form an opinion 
on their merits. It is transcribed from Mis- 
cellanies, Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical, 
by Samuel Warren :— 

“One of his most distinguished contemporaries (7.¢., 
John Wilson's), not apt to bestow eulogy lavishly or un- 
worthily—I mean Mr. Hallam—in his /ntroduction to 
the Literature of ee while sketching the character 
of Spenser, thus alludes to a fine series of papers by 
Prof. Wilson on The Fairy Queen :—‘It has been justly 
observed by a living writer, of the most ardent and en- 
thusiastic genius, whose eloquence is as the rush of 
mighty waters, and has left it for others almost as 
invidious to praise in terms of less rapture as to censure 
what he has borne along in the stream of unhesitating 
eulogy, “ that no poet has ever had a more exquisite sense 
of the beautiful than Spenser” ’; adding, in a note, ‘I 
allude here to a very brilliant series of papers on The 
Fairy Queen, published in Blackwood’s Magazine 8 
the years 1834 and 1835.’ I think the observation which 
the Professor makes concerning Spenser may be well ap- 
plied to the gifted critic himself. I fear, however, that 
I am wandering too far from the object of this humble 
tribute to the memory of Professor Wilson."—A Few 
Personal Recollections of Christopher North, vol. ii. 
p- 501. 

These essays on The Fairy Queen are certainly 
omitted from the edition of Wilson’s Works by 
his son-in-law, J. E. Ferrier, published by Black 
wood & Sons in 1865. Joun Pickrorp, M.A 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Episte Svar (5 §, vi. 188, 238, 272, 
414.)— Helix pomatia, or the edible snail, is not 
the only land mollusc which enters into the Frenck 
cuisine. In 1869 I was with a friend at Bordeaux 
and we calculated the quantity of the commcr 
brown garden snail—Helix aspersa—exposed for 
sale in the market at from sixteen to eighteen 
bushels. I am informed that this species is gene- 
rally used to make the clear, brown, nutritious 
soup which is the f-undation of all other French 
soups, Huon Owen, F.S.A, 


Canpie Rents: Rack Rewts (5™ S. vi. 288, 
435.)—Fuller says, leco citato, that the houses in 
question belonged to chantries founded in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul (Church History, bk. vi. 
sect. 5, art. ii. § 16). As the supply of wax tapers 
and of Jamps to altars was a very frequent matter 
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of provision in ancient bequests, is it not likely 
that candle rents may mean charges of this nature? 
I frankly acknowledge that this is only a guess ; 
but it has, at any rate, some show of probability. 
Ducange gives Redditus salis ; candle rent is surely 
as admissible a phrase. 

I may take the opportunity of mentioning that 
I have printed, in my Registrum Statutorum et 
Consuetudinum Ecclesia Cathedralis Sancti Pauli 
Londinensis (4to. London, 1873), two rather 
interesting documents, dated 1391, concerning the 
union and incorporation of some of these chantries, 
pp. 142-148. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Rack rent is an annual rent raised to the extreme 
value, from Saxon recan, to extend (Low Dutch 
rekken), allied to reach, in the sense of extend. 

Joun Piacor, F.S.A. 


Lapy Crianprassit (5™ §. vi. 409, 453.) —After 
sending my query to Mr, Editor, and before it 
appeared, some dates supplied to me by my friend 
Colonel Chester satisfied me as to the identity of 
my Lady Clanbrassil with the widow of the first 
earl. I at first contemplated the withdrawal of 
my query, but eventually determined to let it 
remain, in the hope that it might elicit some other 
information respecting the lady in question, and 
especially an explanation of the mysterious pas- 
sage, that she was “a lady of title who dare not 
live in England.” Can any one throw light on 
this ? Joun MAcveay. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford. 


“Terririxp” (5™ §. vi. 6, 56, 119, 178, 398.)— 
In Norfolk, in the neighbourhood of Norwich, the 
lower class use it of an itch ora sting. The first 
words an old clerk’s wife ever said to me, after 
a kind of greeting, were, “ Look here, sir, it do so 
tarrify me,” pointing to a sore place on her wrist 
caused by a wasp sting. I have often since heard 
the word. B. C. 


“To catcH A cRAB” (5" §,. vi. 203, 272.)— 
Dr. Cuance accepts Webster's definition of this 
slang phrase, and asks whether it did not originally 
mean “to get caught and pinched by a crab” ; 
secondly, “to make an unpleasant and ridiculous 
mistake”; and thirdly, “to tumble backwards 
when rowing.” Is not the whole a mistake? An 
untrained oar (oarsman) commits two faults, both 
of which are inconsistent with rowing at all, viz., 
(1) To catch the water with the return stroke ; 
(2) To miss the water with the effective stroke. 
In (2) the oarsman sometimes falls backwards ; 
but I have never heard this designated “catching 
acrab.” The sense to which I have been accus- 
tomed at Cambridge is (1); “to catch a crab” 
meaning to catch the water when it ought to be 
cleared. J ABEZ. 

Athenseum Club. 





Tennyson : “THERE LIVES MORE FAITH,” &c, 
(5™ 8. vi. 126, 376.)-—There is a somewhat similar 
—— in Martin Chuzzlewit In speaking of 

‘om Pinch’s falsehood, Dickens goes on to say as 
follows :— 

“There are some falsehoods, Tom, on which men 
mount, as on bright wings, towards heaven. There are 
some truths, cold, bitter, taunting truths, wherein your 
worldly scholars are very apt and punctual, which bind 
men down to earth with leaden chains, Who would not 
rather have to fan him in his dying hour the lightest 
feather of a falsehood such as thine, than all the quills 
that have been plucked from the sharp porcupine, re- 
proachful truth, since time began !” 

Joun CHURCHILL SrKzs. 

Chigwell. 


Tue Smattest Books in tHe Wortp (5% §, 
vi. 265, 316, 378.)—To those already mentioned, 
I may add one in my possession :— 

* Biblia; | or, a Practical | Summary | of y* Old and 

New | Testaments. | Lond. Printed for| R. Wilkin | 
in St. Paul’s Church | Yard. 1728.” 
It measures one and a half inch by one inch, is 
bound in black morocco prettily tooled in gold, has 
two clasps of silver filagree, and is illustrated with 
grotesque engravings. I have also :— 

“De | Imitatione | Christi. | Libri Quatuor. | Colonia, 


| Sumptibus Joannis Leonard,| Bibliopole Bruxel- 
liensis. | MDCLXXXIv.” 
This measures three inches by two inches. 

T. F. R. 


Pewsey. 


PREMONSTRATENSIAN ApBEyYs (5 §, vi. 288, 
411.)—Another house belonging to this monastic 
order was Coverham Abbey, in Coverdale, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, about two miles 
distant from Middleham, in Wensleydale. The 
foundation existed originally at Swainby, in York- 
shire, but about 1214 Ranulph Fitz Robert, son 
of the foundress, removed the establishment to 
Coverham, where it continued until the suppres- 
sion of the lesser monasteries in 1538. Its net 
annual value was, at that time, 1601. 18s. 3d. 
The existing remains of Coverham Abbey are but 
small, and, it must be added, not as well kept as 
they might be. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Surrs oF THE O_p Navicartors (5" §. vi. 
168, 373, 417.)—I am sorry to hear that the Cen- 
turion’s lion is no longer at Goodwood. I saw 
it at the corner of the little inn in 1832 or 
1833. It will be well to mention some relics of 
the same kind, which I saw in the dockyard of 
Venice in 1835, which perhaps may have also 
vanished. These were the mast or flagstaff and 
the doge’s throne, all that then remained of the 
Bucentaur. Both were fast mouldering away ; 
the fragment of the mast, a fluted spar painted in 
scarlet and gold, was fixed in a stone pedestal, but 
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its decaying fragments were lying on the ground, 

and though no relic hunter, I picked up one, which 

I have still, W. J. Beryuarp Sirs, 
Temple. 


“Harrn” (5™ §. vi. 429.)—An isolated word 
like the above, taken from an old document, can 
hardly be interpreted without knowing something 
of the context. Spelling varied so much in the 
Middle Ages, that a mere quotation gives no clue 
to the meaning. The most natural interpretation 
would be that of A.-S. Heth, Eng. heath; or it 
may be the equivalent of A.-S. hege or heghe, an 
enclosure or hedge; or, lastly, it may be haga, 
Old Saxon hegh. On this Spelman remarks : 
“Domus ; inde forte dicta quod ex complicatis 
viminibus instar cratis vel sepis, quales in Hibernia 
frequentissimas vidimus fabricata esset.” The 
probability is it represents some sort of wattled 
work constructed with osiers or creepers. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Bailey has, “ Ait or Eyght, a little island in 
a river where osiers grow—Sax.” Halliwell also 
gives this meaning, with the addition “See Times, 
Aug. 20, 1844, p. 6.” 

Ait is ey, the Danish word for island, “ with 
the definite article tacked on in the usual way, 
ey-it, eyt, as Mr. Dasent tells us” (Oliphant’s 
Standard English, p. 113).] 

I gather from the above that the presence of 
osiers is not necessary to make an ait ; but perhaps 
the fact that an ait was a favourable place for the 

wth of the osier may have led to its being called 

ith, as suggested by A Soxicrtor, or perhaps 
the word is merely a form of ait=the islet. 
Sr. Swirnry. 


In afglossary of Scottish words and phrases 
pended to Collins’s Library Dictionary of the 
ish Language, the meaning of this word is 
given as “a petty oath.” 
R. P. Hampton Roserrs. 


Piaster Casts oF SHAXSPEARE’S Face (5" §. 
vi. 307, 376, 417.)—It is supposed that Gerard 
Johnson, “the tombe makerre,” as Dugdale calls 
him, took a cast from Shakspeare’s face after death, 
and it was from this he did the bust in Stratford 
Church. Such a cast was found recently in Ger- 
many, and is (or was) in the possession of Prof. 
Owen. Emity Coxe. 

Teignmouth. 


Tae Historic Precepence or Peers (5" §. 
Vi. 125, 175, 268, 439.)—Are not the Bishops of 
Durham Counts Palatine and Counts of Sedbergh ? 
And are not these peerages by tenure, and ought 
they not to be ranked with those of Berkeley and 
Arundel ? E, Leaton BLenKinsorr. 





AvTHORS AND Quotations WanTep (5" §, vi. 
469.) — 
“ While the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold.” 
—Longfellow’s The Singers, p. 142 (Routledge & Sons, 
1866). J. R. Torys. 
(5 8. vi. 450, 498.) 
** Of thine unspoken word thou art master; 
The spoken word is master of thee.” 
The germ of this warning seems to be found in Horace, 
who gays (Ep. i. 2) :— 
** Animum rege, qui nisi paret 
Imperat.” Wa. UNDERHILL. 
(5™ 8. vi. 492.) 

Mr. WALKER has added one syllable too many to his 
author’s name. For “Southey” read “South.” The 
passage he quotes is to be found in the second sermon : 
that, viz., with the title, ‘Man created in the image of 
God,” part iii. Tegg’s edition, vol. i. p. 29. 

Aveustus Jessorr, D.D. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Song of the Reed. and other Pieces. By E.H. Palmer, 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic. (Cambridge, 
Triibner & Co.) 

Here is a book full of music, melody, harmony, and 

sweet meaning ; songs from Hafiz, lines from Omar El 

Kheiyam the Persian, with others, serious or mirthful, 

from other Eastern sons of song, besides some of the Pro- 

fessor’s own, and all played on a tuneful reed that once 
murmured with the passing blast— 


“ Down where the waving rushes grow, but now breathes 
to man’s attuning.” 
Below is asample of the reed’s quality, apt to the season : 
** Nature’s great secret let me now rehearse : 
Long have I ponder'd o’er the wondrous tale, 
How Love immortal fills the universe, 
Tarrying till mortals shall His presence hail ; 
But man, alas! hath Sdarpessl 6 veil, 
And Love behind the lover's self doth hide. 
Shall Love’s great kindness prove of none avail ? 
When will ye cast the veil of sense aside, 
Content in finding Love to leave all else beside ? 
Lorve’s radiance shineth round about our heads, 
As sportive sunbeams on the waters play ; 
Alas! we revel in the light He sheds, 
Without reflecting back a single ray. 
The human soul, as reverend ote say, 
Is as a mirror to reflect God's grace ; 
Keep then its surface bright while yet ye may, 
For, on a murror with a dusty face, 

The brightest object showeth not the faintest trace.” 
The following from Omar El Kheiyém, will show that 
even a Moslem may be more tolerant of others’ creeds 

than he is supposed to be :— 
“* Kaabah or Joss-house—’tis His house of prayer ; 
E’en jangling bells invite us to His shrine : 
Mosque or cathedral, He is present there ; 
Crescent or crucifix—’tis Allah's sign.” 
Is not the above Omar El Kheiyiam the Omar Keyoomee 
of Mr. J. B. Fraser, who thus speaks of him in his Persia 
(Edin. Cab. Lib., No. 15)? —* ‘In what can I best assist 
thee?’ said the minister, Nizam al Mulk (as he warmly 
greeted his friend). ‘Place me,’ said Omar Keyoomee, 
enamoured of poetry and ease, ‘ where my life may pass 
without care or annoyance, and where wine in abundance 
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may inspire my muse.’ A pension was accordingly as- 
signed him in the fertile district of Nishapour, where 
Omar lived and died. His tomb still exists, and the 
writer of these pages heard the story told over the grave 
by a brother rhymester and a most congenial spirit.” 
Omar was evidently not an orthodox believer of Islam. 
He resembled, in his “ universality,” Anaxagoras, who 
believed that “there was a short cut to heaven from 
every place on earth.” 


Axcient Recorps.—At p. 461 (ante), under the above 
heading, there is a version of a poem (communicated by 
Mr. Groves) of the date of 1392, the original of which 
exists in the Coram Rege Rollin the office of the Master 
of the Rolls. A copy of the original poem or bal'ad is 
sent to us by a correspondent as a “ cutting” from last 
week's Atheneum :— 

In the contre herd was we i 

Y' in our soken schrewes shuld be § 

Among yis frers it is so Whether yei slepe or 

And other ordres many mo wake 

And yet wol Ikkan hel vp other 

And meynteyn him als his brother 

And also wil in stond and stoure 

Meynteyn owr neghebour 

Iik man may come and goo . 

Among vs both to and fc} I say yow sikyrly 

But hethyng wil we suffre non 

Neither of Hobbe ne of Johan 

For vnkynde we war 

Yif we suffred of lesse or mar 

But it wer q't double agayn 

And acorde and be fulfayn 

And on yat p"pos yet we stad . ‘ 

Who so rw. Ls one wrang } In wha‘ place it f[al] 

Yet he myght als wele 

Als have 1 hap and hele 

[In the above there is something of the spirit of the 
famous ballad, the most ancient libel on government, 
beginning, “Sitteth alle stille, ant herkneth to me,” 
which is described as having been made by one of the 
adherents of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, after 
the battle of Lewes, 1264. Of this ballad a MS. copy 
exists in the Harleian MSS., which is supposed to be not 
later than temp. Richard II, The “ Sitteth alle stille” 
was the cause, or was, with other outspoken political 
ballads of the time, in _ the cause, of the law of 3 
Edward I. against slanderous reports or tales to cause 
discord betwixt king and people. } 


Hvuevrenot Histony.—Mr. H. Wacner (New Univ. 
Club) writes: —“ Rachel, wife of William, Lord Rus- 
sell, ‘the patriot,’ was second dau. of Thomas Wrio- 
thesley, fourth Earl of Southampton, by his first wife, 
Rachel, dau. of Daniel de Massue, Baron de Ruvigny, 
and sister of the Marquis de Ruvigny, Lord Galway’s 
father, who joined the refugees in England at upwards 
of eighty yeurs of age. His first acquaintance with this 
country had been made in 1660, as envoy from his king 
to the Court of St. James’s. The influence which their 
character, station, and family connexion alike secured 
them was freely used by the De Ruvignys on behalf of 
their unhappy refugee compatriots. The French 
Hospice founded in 1708 by De Gastigny, and which 
win for itself the name of ‘ La Providence,’ found its first 
Governor in Lord Galway; and it may be noted that the 
name of Galway Street, which still exists, had its origin 
in this connexion. After the lapse of a century anda 
half, this hospital has been removed to Victoria Park 
Road. A library of reference on matters relating to 
Huguenot history is to be found there.” 
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Vaprreav.—Here is a name that has become almost 
as familiar in England as in France,as that of the editor 
of the famous Dictionnaire des Contemporains. M. 
Vapereau is now editing a Dictionnaire Universel des 
Littératures. This will include the literature of all 
and countries, books, authors, and those who have exer- 
cised any influence on literature. The publication, which 
began last month, will be completed in May, 1877; the 
various parts will form a handsome volume of above 2,000 
pages, which will doubtless be creditable to M. Vapereau 
and to his publishers, Messrs. Hachette. The English 
portion, however, of the book threatens not to be so 
good as the rest. M. Joubert, who is responsible for this 
part of the work, says that Shakspeare was the fourth 
— actor in England, and is buried in Westminster 

y 

“ DrcTIONARY OF ANONYMS AND PsEUDONYMs.”—Mnr. 
C. 8. Hargett (Winsborough House, Hampstead) writes, 
referring to the above work begun by his late father :— 
“ No successor has 4 been appointed in room of the 
late Mr. Jamieson. is colleague, Mr. Laing, however, 
still continues to take an active share in the duties of re- 
vision, and it is confidently expected that at no very 
distant date the work will de so far advanced as to admit 
of publication.” 

Gatroy’s “ Herepitary Gentus.”—Mr. Cur. Cooxr 
writes :-—“ At p. 173 of this curious volume, 1869, it is 
mentioned that the late Mrs. Sarah Austin wrote Pride 
and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, &c., but no reference 
is made to the real authoress of ao works, viz., Miss 
Jane Austen, who died in 1817, unmarried, ‘a gifted 
creature,’ according to Sir Walter Scott, who lamented 
her early deuth, and commended her works.” 





Rotices to Corresponvents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Icnoramus.—High Life Below Stairs was written by 
the Rev. James Townley, of Merchant Taylors’ School. 
It was first played at Drury Lane in 1759. It was in- 
tended as a satire on the vulgar presumption of servants. 
The idea seems to have been taken from the Spectator 
(No. 88), and to have been employed by Steele in his un- 
finished farce, The Gentleman. 

“Party.”—L.F. and R, Lu.—Refer to 5" S. ii. 520, and 
you will find on the good authority of HeRmentTRUDE 
that the word party in the sense of person was in com- 
mon use in the time of Queen Mary Stuart. An example, 
too, of its use is taken from the Book of Tobit, “ And the 
party shall be no more vexed.” Only earlier examples 
are now asked for. 

Ep. MarsHatt.—“ Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
see ante, p. 499. We do not accept the new reading of 
Cuiericus, that the old proverb was “ Cleanliness is next 
to goodliness,” viz., beauty of form, &c. 

Arcent.—Mr. W. C. Heane, Cinderford, Gloucester- 
shire, writes:—“ Will you kindly give my name to 
Anrcent, F.8.A., as one who would be glad to join a So- 
ciety for the Publication of Church Registers?” Mr. 

3. T. M. Watker, Chace Cottage, Enfield, writes to the 
same effect. 

Cu. Ist.—With ‘‘ The course of true love never did 
run smooth” (Mid. N. D., Act i. sc. 1) compare 

“ Nullus amor cuiquam facile ita prabuit alas 
Ut non alterna presserit ille manu.” 
Prop. i. 9. 

L. Farrar.— If a man were but of a day's life, it is 
well if he last till Evensong, and then says his Compline 
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an hour before the time,” isa well-known passage in 
ps Taylor's Holy Living. 

R. P. H. R.—The epitaph is almost as common as 
tombstones themselves. ‘‘ Good morning,” &c., is from 
a song by O'Keefe. 

Cuannet Isie.—To ask where is to be found, “ Wan- 
dering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of dark- 
ness for ever,” indicates a forgetfulness of the General 
Epistle of Jude. 

H. A. W.—Both works are worth buying, and may be 
cheaply bought. 

W. C. Heaye.—Send the query, but confine yourself 
to the point at issue. 

J. Mancver.—“Knox and Welsh Families” not 
received. 

Jonx Macray.—We have forwarded the verses to Mr. 
THoms. 

H. K.—The composition of Roger Giles, &c., is mani- 
festly not genuine. 

W. C. (Weybridge, S.)—Grateful, and much flattered. 

Witi1am Greev.—Apply at Apothecaries’ Hall. 

Tuos. Ratciirre.—Please repeat ; see ante, p. 523. 

Antnur J. Clank Kennepy.—Forwarded. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make nq exception. 








RALPH DE DICETC’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo. half bound, price 10s. each, 


HE HISTORICAL WORKS of Master RALPH 

DE DICETO. Desa of London. Edited from the Original MSS 

by the Rev. W. STUBBS, M.A., Rex. Prof. of Mod. Hist. in the Univ 

of Oxford: ard Published by the authority of the Lords Commis- 

tT of HM. Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
8. 


The Historical Works of Ralph de Diceto are some of the most 
valuable materials for British History. The Abbreviationes Chroni- 
corum extend from the Creation to 1147, and the Ymagines Histori- 
arum to 1201 

London: LONGMANS & CO. and TRUBNER & ¢ 
Oxford: Parker 3 x Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Fai nburgh : 
. Black. Dublin: A. Thom. 





A NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT, entitled “‘ YOUNG 
MUSGRAVE,” begins in MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. 

h ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 207, for JANUARY. Price ls. 
Contents of the Number. 

1. YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters I.—III. 

2, The ASCENT of MAN. By Goldwin Smith, 

3% TWO SONNETS by TWO SISTERS. 

4 UNIVERSITIES and UNIVERSITIES. By the Right Hon. 

Lyon Playfair, C.B. M.P. 

5. MORBEGNO. By F. M. Owen. 

6. The EASTERN POLAR BASIN. By Augustus Petermann. 

7. MARKO KRALIEVITCH ; the Hero of Servia. By John 

Oxenford. 

8. NATIONAL EDUCATION: More Practical Aims for the Guid- 

ance of Liberal Policy. By Thos. Hughes. 

2A — GREEK WAR-SONG. By Professor Lewis CamP- 


10, The ELECTION for the PRESIDENCY. By n American 


COMPLETION OF THE RECORD EDITION 


oF THE 


ACTS OF THE PARLIAMENT 


OF SCOTLAND. 





Now Reapy. 


1, 


A GENERAL INDEX to the ACTS of the 
PARLIAMENTS of SCOTLAND, in 1 vol. folio, half roan, 
1254 pages, price 32. 3s. 


If 


The ACTS of the PARLIAMENTS of SCOT- 
LAND, Vols. V. and VI. in Three Parts. Folio, half 
roan, price lJ. 1s. each Part. 


IIT. 
The ACTS of the PARLIAMENTS of SCOT- 


LAND, complete in 12 vols. folio, price 9’. 9s. ; or, with 
the Index Volume, price 127. 12+. 


Votumes V. and VI. are now printed for the first time from the 
Original Record, and are intended to supersede the eorre- 
sponding volumes formerly issued. When these volumes 
were prepared for publication in 1817 and 1018 respee- 
tively, the Original Record of Parlioment for the period 
embraced in them was believed to be lost; but it was 
soon after discovered in the State Paper Office in 
London. Although, therefore, they were edited from the 
best materials then available, there are grent omissions, 
and they contain much that is not authentic. This 
reprint of them, besides being perfeetly auther tice, con- 
tains so much adcitional important legislation, both 
public and private, extending to about 2,000 Actes, Ordi- 
nances, &c , or about 1050 folio pages of print, that the 
original two volumes are now extended to three. The 
sixth volume also includes an Appendix, extending to 
about 200 paces, entithd *‘ The Government of Scotland 
under the Commonwealth,” showing how the country was 
governed during the ten ears preceding the HNestoration 
—1650-61—when there was no Scottish Parliament. This 
has been compiled from records and official documents 
preserved at the Public Record Office, London, the 
British Musenm, the General Hegivter House, and else 
where, as is fully explained in the Preface to Volume V. 


The original Volumes V. and VI. having been prepared nd 
sold by the Government os part of the authoritative 
Edition of the Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, he 
three Volumes now published to supersece them will be 
exchanged for them without charge. 


Votume I. having been published in 1844, with six distinct 
series of pagination, it was found necessary to adopt one 
continuous pagination to enable it to be indexed. The 
Copies of this Volume remaining in the Register House 
have been re-paged at Press, and will be sold as formerly 
at 2. 2s. per Copy, or exchanged without charge for those 
at preser* in circulation. ull directions are given in 
the Index Volume to enable any one to re-page his own 
ecpy 


Those who wish to exchange the Copies in their possession for 
the reprinted Volumes, are requested to communicate with the 
Controller of the STATIONERY OFFICE, London; or with 
Messrs. A. & ©. BLACK, Booksellers, 4, North Bridge, Pdin- 
burgh, who will direct them as to the forw rdirgo heir copies. 

*M. General Register House, 





MACMILLAN & CO London, 


12th Decamber, 1876. 
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JENNER & KNEWSTUB’S 
NOVELTIES AND ELEGANCIES, 
suitable as 
PRESENTS5, 
Include the new Margherita Farrings, the Tintinnabulum Amulet, 
Albums, Almanac Frames, Card Trays, C =, Chatetaines, Carriage C locks, 
Fans, Bags, Travelling Kags, Hand nist 
Silver Frames, &c.; Caskets, Candelabra, Gold, 
Dreesing Cases, Despatch Boxes, Scent Bottles, Fisin Writin 
Ravelope Cases, Game and Bézique Boxes, Jewel Cases, Miniature 
Cases, Norwegian Belts; together with a splendid ecllection of 
Diamond and other Gem Jewellery, in Bracelets, Earrings, Lockets, 
Head Urnaments, Necklets, &c. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB 
(To the Queen), 
33, ST. JAMES’S STREET anv 66, JERMYN STREET. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
New Story by Mr. JUSTIN MAC 


CARTH Y.—The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY will contain the Opening Chapters 
of a NEW STORY (lIilustrated), entitled MISS 
MISANTHROPE, by JUSTIN MAC CARTHY, 
together with various other contributions of inter est. 








On December 30 will be «published. p price One Shilling, with 


THE GENTLEMAN’ S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1753, for JANUARY. 
ConTENTs. 
MISS MISANTHROPE. Chaps. I.—III. 
libustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES in WAR TIME. 
in — E BARC K’S LITERARY FACULTY. 


By Justin Mac Carthy. 


By 
The RECOV ERY of PALESTINE. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 
Illustrated. 


The TRUE STORY of ROMEO and JULIET. By G. E. Mackay. 

ATHENS UNDER KING OTHO. By Walter Thornbury. 

SIREN-SONG. By Joseph Knight 

The ROAR'S HE«D DINNER at OXFORD, and a GERMANIC 
SUN-GUD. By Karl Blind. 

DEEPSEA EXPLORATION. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

TABLE “TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Dr. F. 


NewStory by Mrs. LYNNLINTON. 
BELGRAVIA for JANUARY contains the First 
Part of a NEW STORY (lilustrated), entitled 
THE WORLD WELL LOST, by EF. LYNN LYN- 
TON, Author of “ Patricia Kemball, ” dc. ; anda 
COMPLETE STORY by WILKIE COLLINS, 
entitled THE CAPTAIN’S LAST LOVE, with an 
__ Illustration. 





Now ready. price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations, — 


BELGRAV I A 


No, 123, a — yeas 


The CAPTAIN’ | LAST Love. "By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by 


orcey:! “HUNTING in the WEST HIGHLANDS. By Cuthbert 


A 8CHOOL-BOARD LYRIC. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 

The WORLD WELL LOST. Chaps L—III. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Tilustrated by Henry French. 

LOVE’S MAGIC MIRROR. By Richard Hengest Horne. 

A JAPANESE HOLIDAY 

DOUBLES. By Charies Reade. Illustrated by Joseph Nash. 

A FAMILY PARTY in ST. PETER'S. By T. A. Trollope. 

FINDING HIS LEVEL. By James Payn. 

An AMATEUR ASSASSIN. 

JULIET. Chaps. XXV.—XXVIL 
Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 


By Mra. H. Lovett Cameron. 


Cuatro & Winpvs, Piccadilly, W 





AMES WILSON’S Caratocus, No. 11, is now 
ready, containing OLD and CURIOUS BOOKS in “. Ce 
ment of Literature. Sent post free on 7 gpoliention. 
Street, Birmingham.—N.B. In future, J will publish. his Coe Cata. 
logue every six w 


[HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a. p. 1720.) 
Orrics :—No.7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.o, 
West-End Agents— 

Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55, Parliament Street, 8. W. 
Governor—EDWARD BUDD, Esq. 
Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

Directors. 

Robert Gillespie, Esq, | Capt. R.W. Pell 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. David Powell, 
Henry © oschen, Esq. | P. F Recent 
Edwin Gower, | Robert Ryrie, + = 





H. G. Arbuthnot, Esq 
Robert B. Blyth, Esq 
Wm T. Brand, Fsq 

Maj.-Gen. H. P. Burn. 
G. Campbell, Esq. 
G. B. Dewhurst, Esq 

Bow, B. Dobree, Faq 
Geo. L. M. Gibbs, Esq. 


ee. 


A. C. Guthrie, Esq. | news P Sellar, 
Louis Huth, Esq. | L. Seymour. 
H. J. B. Kendall, Esq. | Lewis A Wallace, Beg. 
Charles Lyall, Esq. Wm. B. Watson, Esq. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE is hereby given to persons Assured against Fire, A the 
renewal receipts for Premiums due at Christmes are ready to 
delivered, and that Assurances on which the Premium shall a 
unpaid after Fifteen Days from the said Quarter-day will become void, 

Fire Assurances can be effected with the Corporation at moderate 
rates of Premium. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ish A ssurances may be effected either with or without participation 
in profits. 

Copies of the Actuary’s Report on the Quinquennial Valuation to 
the 3ist December. 1875, also of the Accounts. pursuant to the Life 
Assurance Companies Act, 1870, may be obtained on opplication, 

The Directors are ready to es ap livations for Agencies to the 
pas. . LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 
Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agente, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EN’S PORTMANTEAUS, 
37, STRAND, LONDON. 


DRESS BASKETS. 
OVERLAND TRUNKS. 
LADIES’ DRESSING CASES. 
DESPATCH BOXES, &c. 
New Catalogue of 500 Articles post free 
PRIZE MEDAL FOR 
GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 








In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 


to deceive the public. LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing their Signature, thu-— 


Lea derinus 


Which Signature is placed on every bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. 

Sold Vieioale by the I roprietors, Worcester ; 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL. London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 








nerally- 








